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ON HIS ORDINATION DAY 


gifts for the new priest and the anniversaries of the not-so-new 


- THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST by Bishop John C. Heenan 
A new book on the relationship between the “good 
priest and his people.” A blueprint for the life of a 
young priest to help him accomplish the ideals he sets 
for himself on his ordination day. $2.75 


- THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS by Father 
Nicholas Gihr 

Comprehensive (869 pages) study of the Mass—dogmat- 
ically, liturgically, and ascetically explained. $8.00 


. THE BOOK OF CEREMONIES by Father Laurence 
O’Connell 

Practical book of rubrics, prepared for priests as an easy 
reference to all ceremonies of the Church. Excellent 
bibliography. $5.00 


. THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN PARISH LIFE by Abbe 
G. Michonneau 

Winning souls for Christ—a book of pastoral theology 
for every parish priest. By the author of Revolution in 
a City Parish. $2.75 


. THE PRIEST AT HIS PRIE-DIEU by Robert Nash, S.J. 
Fifty-two stimulating meditations on the ideals, priv- 
ileges, obligations, and difficulties of the — — 
tion. J 


. A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY edited by Donald Attwa- 
ter 

Revised edition of an invaluable and up-to-date refer- 
ence book. $5.00 


. THE SPIRITUAL LIFE by Msgr. Adolphe Tanquerey 
Christian perfection competently and exhaustively dis- 
cussed with lively and practical advice. $5.50 


. THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE PARISH edited by C. J. 
Nuesse and T. J. Harte 

Integration by outstanding scholars of doctrinal and his- 
torical truths to provide a comprehensive idea of the 
parish and its work. $4.50 


. CHRIST UNCONQUERED by Arthur Little, S.J. 
Similar in style to Milton’s Paradise Lost, a poem re- 
telling the story of supreme love, the Passion of Christ. 


$4.50 


. THE EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH by 
Msgr. John F. Sullivan 

Basic reference compendium for all aspects of Catholic 
customs and usage. Completely revised by Father John 
O’Leary. $4.50 


. THE HOLY BIBLE by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Three volume boxed edition of the worid’s best-seller 
translated into modern English. $15.00 


. CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE by Thompson and 
Stock 

A necessary book for locating Scriptural passages, this 
is also a thesaurus of Biblical material. $12.50 


. CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA by Stein- 
mueller and Sullivan 

A complete reference encyclopedia for the New Testa- 
ment. Illustrated with photographs, drawings, and maps 
of the Holy Land. $12.50 


. JESUS CHRIST: HIS LIFE, TEACHINGS, WORK by 
Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 

Two volume, boxed set of the most recent complete 
Life of Christ. $12.00 


. OUR WAY TO THE FATHER by Leo M. Krenz, S.J. 
Meditations for each day of the year divided according 
to the liturgical seasons. Four volumes, boxed. $18.00 


16. PRIESTS AMONG MEN by Emmanuel Cardinal Suhay 
Cardinal Suhard’s immortal letter on the apostolate of 
the priesthood has become an unquestioned classic 


$2.25 


. THE THEOLOGY OF THE MYSTICAL BODY by Eni 
Mersh, S.J. 
Modern and thorough study of the dynamic doctrine of 
the Mystical Body. $7.50 


- DICTIONARY OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY by Msg 
Pietro Parente ; 
Complete reference book covering the whole scale oj 
theology concerning the truths of God and His work 


$4.50 


- IN OUR IMAGE by Houston Harte and Guy Rowe 
Old Testament stories retold by modern readers. The 
paintings of the Old Testament characters by Guy Rowe 
are unique. $10.00 


. BASIC WRITINGS OF ST. AUGUSTINE edited by 
Whitney J. Oates 
Representative selections from the works of St. Augu. 
tine. Two volumes, boxed. $10.00 


- BASIC WRITINGS OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS editei 
by Anton Pegis 
Selections from St. Thomas concisely presenting his 
teachings in a two volume, boxed edition. $10.00 


. RETREAT FOR PRIESTS by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Meditations from Old Testament incidents for a priest’ 
retreat or for his daily spiritual reading. $2.50 


- OUR SAVIOR AND HIS LOVE FOR US by Reginali 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Intellectual approach to the development of a deeply 
spiritual life. $6.00 


. ROMAN RITUAL edited by Father Philip T. Weller 
Latin and English form of all rituals of the Church with 
rubrics and planechant notation. Vol. I and Vol. III at 
now available; Vol. II will be ready this spring. 


Vol. I, Sacraments and Processions $8.75 


Vol. II, Christian Burial, Exorcisms, Reserved 
Blessings $7.5) 


Vol. III, The Blessings $7.30 
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The Meaning 
e eye e 

of Civilization 
By BOHDAN CHUDOBA. “To 
understand the drama of history 
means ... to understand man’s 
relation to his creator ... to 
understand his position between 
nature and God.” Such state- 
ments keynote Dr. Chudoba’s 
creative, courageous, Christian 
interpretation of history. This 
deeply thoughtful inspiring 
book is for every reader who 
hopes for a restoration of eter- 
nal criteria to a deceived and 
disordered world. 

$4.00 





Completely revised edition of 
the famous handbook of 
Catholic usage 


The Externals 
OF THE 


Catholic Church 


By MSGR. JOHN F. SULLIVAN. 
Revised by REV. JOHN C. 
O’LEARYY. “Indispensable” 
says Bishop Sheen of “this 
storehouse of information and 
answers about Catholic devo- 
tions and practices.”—-MSGR. 
THOMAS H. McCARTHY, 
Ph.D. A Thomas More Book 
Club Selection. 


Illustrated $4.50 


What Is Your 
Catholie I. @.? | 


By REV. FRANCIS BEAUCHES- 
NE THORNTON and TIMOTHY 
| MURPHY ROWE. How much do 


| 


you really know about your 
Church—and how much do you 
take for granted? Test yourself 
and your friends with the 65 
quizzes in this grand book of 
diversion and information. You 
may be surprised. 

$2.00 











At your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay Street New York 8, N.Y. 
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CATHOLIC DAILY 
Editor: In your March issue Mr. Capel re- 
marks in his “Letter from England” that “we 
should not accept a lower standard for Cath- 
olic books . . . than we do for other books.” 
Had Mr. Dan Herr inserted these words in 
his “Stop Pushing!” column (Books on Trial, 
March) they would have pointed up his re- 
marks about the failure of the Sun Herald. 
When Catholic churches are erected the 
same architects and contractors are employed 
who put up public schools, town halls, com- 
munity centers, fire houses, arsenals and other 
public buildings. The pews and confeséionals 
are put in by first class carpenters, first class 
plumbers and engineers put in the piping and 
furnaces, and in fact everything conforms to 
American standards of good quality and ac- 
cepted taste. From this I do not even except 
the terrible statuary. American Catholics see 
good buildings all around them, so when they 
put up buildings they are good simply because 
put up by Americans; the only statues they 
see are horrible things in the public parks so 
their Church statuary is terrible. 


Now American journalism has certain stand- 
ards. For his local news the American will 
apparently buy almost anything, but for his 
“out-of-town” paper his standards are high. 
The Sun Herald appealed to a national audi- 
ence, and here the standards were already set. 
By whom? By such papers as the Christian 
Science Monitor and the Wall Street Journal. 
These two papers, appealing to a national 
audience, have a good circulation, although 
not a popular one. They are profitable, well- 
edited dignified sheets and set the standards to 
which a Catholic publication in the national 
field must conform to be successful, because 
the standards, as standards, are good. In com- 
parison to them the Sun Herald was as a 
county weekly to the New York Times. It 
was saved from being a rag only because it 
was decently written... . 


The Wall Street Journal has, I understand, 
about 16,000 readers in Michigan; its reader- 
ship in other States is in proportion. Are there 
16,000 Catholics in Michigan willing to sub- 
scribe to a first-class Catholic paper. If so, 
such a paper will be successful materially, and 
if it be the will of God it will be a spiritual 
SUCCESS. . 

My greatest fear is, not that there may not 
be 16,000 Catholics in Michigan who could 
be induced to subscribe to a good Catholic 
daily, but that there may be 32,000 Catholics 
whom astute salesmanship might induce to 
subscribe to a bad Catholic paper. This bad 
paper would be in all the libraries, its pathetic 





———, 


three or four copies would be on the news. 
stands beside the first-class secular papers, and 
its pages, in the public mind, would ns 
measure of the dignity and the worth of the 
Catholic Church. If it were out today its 
headlines would be, not about elections, jp. 
vestigations, taxes, or Korea, but about the 
proposed chapel in the House of Representa. 
tives. It would be sectarian, biased, ghettoish 
It would be full of such errors as: 

The Church has all the answers. 

There are such things as Catholic philow 
phy and Catholic economics. 

Jefferson got his ideas for the Declaration 
of Independence from Catholic sources, 

The Jews are at the bottom of half oy 
troubles, but we must forgive them. 

If you have simple faith it doesn’t matte; 
if you are simple-minded. 

The Irish are always right and the English 
usually wrong, but Churchill is a great man 
because he says nice things about God from 
time to time. 

Protestants are pretty dumb, but if they 
would only read a good Catholic paper for ; 
while most of them would be converted, 

Christopher Columbus was an almost model 
Christian, and there’s no harm in saying the 
same thing of LaFayette. 

For something to be Catholic there is , 
great prerequisite: it must be Christian. A 
Catholic paper would have to be a Christian 
paper, but to have a paper you must have 
writing, and to have writing you must have 
thought, and before the thoughts of a Cath 
olic are worth putting into print they mus 
have been borne by the angels to God. If] 
were to suggest a good test for a worthwhile 
Catholic paper it would be this: After reading 
the Bible for an hour you could take it up 
and profit by its perusal. I hope the next 
Catholic daily meets such a test or that the 
next Catholic daily is not. 


Jutius Frascu’ Harmon 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Editor: I like Dan Herr’s column “Stop Push 
ing!” very much, particularly his comments o 
the defunct New York Banner (formerly the 
Sun Herald) in the March issue of Books om 
Trial. As one of the founders of the Sun He 
ald and one of its former staff members! 
must admit that there is a great deal of tru 
in what he says about the Catholic daily & 
periment. 

But I think his blanket indictment of th 
Sun Herald group is not only unfair to then 
but is itself an example of the kind of lo 
thinking of which the Sun Herald has beet, 
perhaps rightly, accused. Mr. Herr makes th 
inference that the Sun Herald group “mi 
have suffered from two misconceptions all tw 
prevalent among similar young groups today: 
1. It’s easy to change the world. 2. Zeal wil 
accomplish everything.” I agree with the ge 
eral thesis Mr. Herr makes about the 
points mentioned, but I think he does the 
Sun Herald group an injustice by not qualify 
ing his remarks. The Sun Herald emphast 
the importance of the Providence of God ove 


(Continued on page 302) 
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ThE TUOROS OF 
+ SAINT FRANCIS + 
an Anzhology 


compifzd and aARRANGCA 
BY 


JAMES MEYER, O.FIN. 


ConrtzTe.y NEW treatment of the writings 
and sayings of St. Francis. The book contains all the authen- 
tic writings of St. Francis, but in addition it is also an an- 
thology of the things St. Francis said as recorded in the 
earliest biographies—the two Celano lives, the Major Leg- 
end of St. Bonaventure, the Legend of the Three Com- 
panions, the Mirror of Perfection, the Little Flowers and 
afew briefer sources—all of the first century after St. 
Francis’ death. 


5 SAYINGS have been selected so as to give 
atepresentatively complete account of what was said. Both 
writings and sayings are so arranged as to give a sum- 
mary picture of the life and spirit of the holy Founder. 


N O PAINS have been spared to give a correct 
version of the originals. Sources are currently indicated; 


the book is well indexed. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


FRANCISCAN HERALD PRESS 
1434 W. 51st St. Chicago 9, Illinois 4 
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““Time to think of Easter Eggs”’ 


as one bird remarked to another bird. 


“| always give books myself’’, said the other bird. 
“So much more durable. This year I’m giving Dom Hu- 
bert van Zeller’s new book WILLINGLY TO SCHOOL 
($3.25). You must see the illustrations, my dear—he 
drew all the lay masters at Downside school, and de- 
scribed them, and the kangaroo . . . to think that that 
awful boy grew up to be one of the most looked-up-to 
spiritual writers of our day! It just goes to show, doesn’t 
it? 

“And | believe I’m getting Maisie Ward’s RE- 
TURN TO CHESTERTON ($4.50). It’s all about Chester- 
ton himself by people who really knew him and who 
mostly haven’t been heard from before—a number of 
children,-a taxi driver, a barber and so on—and I’m sorry 
to say there is something about a cat. The verses and 
pictures he made for his friends make the book extremely 
Easterish, though of course parts of it are quite serious.” 


*“| think of giving A MONUMENT TO ST. JE- 
ROME ($4.50), a collection of essays edited by Father 
F. X Murphy, to the Bishop— it’s a little too highbrow for 
me, so it ought to just suit him. And I’m getting A SUM- 
MARY OF MORAL AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY by 
Henry Davis ($5.00) to drop down the rectory chimney. 
The author says it is intended for busy priests, and good- 
ness knows ours are busy enough. He says intelligent lay- 
men may also like to know something of the laws of the 
Church and so they may, but | shall give it to the clergy 
first.”’ 

“Where do you buy all these books?’’ asked the 
first bird. ‘“At the bookstore, of course,”’ said the second 
bird. ‘‘But | choose them from Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET—would you like a copy? It comes free and 
postpaid on request to Michele MacGill.” 


SHEED & WARD = New York3 
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Evelyn Waush: 


An Interim Study 


By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


W: cHOsE Lancing School for Ev- 
elyn,” Arthur Waugh wrote of his 
second son in his book, One Man’s 
Road, because “he had always shown a 
deeply religious temperament”; this in- 
formation was made public in 1931, one 
year after Evelyn Waugh’s conversion to 
Catholicism. The two facts taken to- 
gether are significant, and, in the sense 
that one prompted the other, they are 
complementary. They were as relevant 
to an assessment of Waugh’s satires then 
as they are today. Between the sudden 
dazzlement of Decline and Fall when it 
appeared in 1928 and the sustained 
achievement of The Loved One in 1948, 
there is only a difference of treatment, 
not of theme. That theme which under- 
lies all his fiction has its clearest state- 
ment in Vile Bodies (1931). Father 
Rothschild, a Jesuit, is speaking with 
the Prime Minister. 


“What war?” said the Prime Minister 
sharply. “No one has said anything to me 
about a war. I really think I should have 
been told. I’ll be damned,” he said defi- 
antly, “if they shall have a war without con- 
sulting me. What’s a Cabinet for if there’s 
not more mutual confidence than that? 
What do they want a war for, anyway?” 

“That’s the whole point. No one talks 
about it, and no one wants it. They’re all 
afraid to breathe a word about it.” 

“Well, hang it all, if no one wants it, 
who’s going to make them have it?” 

“Wars don’t start nowadays because peo- 
ple want them. We long for peace, and fill 
our newspapers with conferences about dis- 
armament and arbitration, but there is a 
radical instability in our whole world order, 
and soon we shall all be walking into the 
jaws of destruction again, protesting our 
pacific intentions.” (Vile Bodies, by Evelyn 
Waugh. Little, Brown.) 


This is a satirist’s translation of Thomas 
a Kempis’s maxim that all men desire 
peace, but not the things which lead to 
peace. For before the final chapter—aptly 
and ironically entitled “Happy Ending” 
—comes the bombshell: “. . . Colonel, 
the most terrible and unexpected thing— 
War has been declared.” 

Now it is worth noting that the dif- 
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ference between Vile Bodies and The 
Loved One is principally external, since 
in one sense even the titles are similar— 
though the latter more subtle than the 
first. The change that has occurred is 
not of content, but of presentation. The 
satire has become keener. Time and 
practice have served as excellent whet- 
stones. 


Yet the practice has not been alto- 
gether successful during the last two 
decades. Waugh in Abyssinia (1935) 
and Robbery Under Law (1939) add 
up to little more than traveling report- 
age: they give the impression of being 
hastily planned books, written to order, 
and not over carefully thought out. 
(Waugh in Abyssinia was a title of the 
publisher’s, not the author’s, choosing. ) 
Seen in zetrospect and put 
side by side, the philosophy 
they set forth—if analyzed 
textually —is not a happy 
one, suggesting that whereas 
Mussolini was right in his 
Abyssinian aggression (“war 
and conquest are inevitable”) 
in Mexico what mattered 
was the fact that under law 
British oil interests were be- 
ing endangered. On the 
other hand, there is from this 
period Waugh’s biography of 
Edmund Campion (1935): 
felicity of style is reflected in 
a sensitive interpretation of the main 
character and thus a synthesis, absent 
from his earlier biography of Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti (1927), is achieved. 

These attempts, of a satirist in a 
metier other than his own by talent, pre- 
pared the way for his most ambitious 
work, Brideshead Revisited (1945). In- 
deed, although this is his most ambitious 
work, in many ways it is his least satis- 
factory: the different elements fail to 
merge. One wonders, for instance, how 
many readers without the knowledge of 


the idea lying behind the book would 





Evelyn Waugh 





have grasped it, had the publishers seen 
fit to omit the customary synopsis? Gy, 
ham Greene’s later novels have appeared 
without such synopses and, in any cag 
one may ask whether Waugh in hj 
novel A Handful of Dust (1934) dig 
not make many of the same points—only 
less dogmatically? For although Brides. 
head Revisited shows Catholicism acting 
as “a twitch upon the thread” in an gl 
English Catholic family, it is also a study 
of the break-up of marital relationships 
and here the subtlety of the earlier boo} 
is missing. ‘There, the moral is not point 
ed: it is implicit as the story unwind 
being forcibly brought out midway 
through the book where Lady Brend 
Last discusses with her solicitor the 
plans for gaining her divorce. 

In Brideshead Revisited, by contras, 
there is a certain forcing of the argu. 
ments. Although arguments are present. 
ed as conversation for the most pat, 
they are really a form of apologetic 
They strain a reader's credulity; they 
have a note of indoctrination about 
them. Despite fine passages and descrip 
tions the book has an air of propaganda 
What is needed was a controling ide 
and though Waugh had such an idea- 
namely that once a Catholic 
always a Catholic because, 
whereas you can be a bad 
Catholic, you can never te 
sign from the Church-his 
technique was not flexible 
enough to execute it success 
fully: instead the book ap 
pears as an anthology of 
memorable moments fitted 
into too rigid a framework. 
Spontaneity is missing, with 
the result that these mem 
orable moments do not cot 
verge together as they should 
in a work of art. One feel 
that Brideshead Revisited is remarkable 
mainly for stating a theme that will later 
be re-written. It is essentially what may 
be called a pioneer novel and whether 
Waugh, or some other novelist, will 1 
turn to re-state its theme is beside the 
point here. The point to be stressed here 
is that placed in Waugh’s works its fune 
tion appears principally as that of an it 
terim book, whilst if Scott-King’s Mot- 
ern Europe (1946) is little more than8 
pot-boiler, the publication of The 
One in 1948 dispelled any doubts that 
one might have about Waugh’s powels 
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a satirist being on the wane. Along 
with his biography of Edmund Campion 
ind his novel, A Handful of Dust, it is 
the third of the three peaks in his work. 
The core of The Loved One first ap- 
red as an article in The Tablet (Lon- 
don): the article was entitled “Half in 
love with Easeful Death” and sub-titled 
“An Examination of Californian Burial 
Customs.” In that article can be found 
the gist of the satire, sub-titled “An An- 
doAmerican Tragedy.” The tragedy of 
course is not without its humor, but be- 
hind the plot there is a serious indict- 
ment of civilization, as reflected in 
Southern California. It is that a fear of 
the supernatural cannot be overcome by 
pmpering the dead. Yet to state the 
theme baldly thus is to resort to an ex- 
planation which is accurate as far as the 
aticle went in its various inferences, but 
isa treatment which cannot be extended 
to fiction when as satire it becomes a 
work of art. The theme is inherent in 
the story: it is not, as in Brideshead Re- 
visited, another ingredient which has 
been added—though a hint of what is to 
follow in The Loved One occurs in some 
of Charles Ryder’s musings: 
The Pollock diggings provide a valuable 
link between the citizen-slave communities 
of the twentieth century and the tribal an- 
archy which succeeded them. Here you see 
a people of advanced culture, capable of an 
elaborate draining system and the construc 
tion of permanent highways, over-run by a 
race of the lowest type. The measure of the 
newcomers may be taken by the facts that 
their women were devoid of all personal 
adornment and that the dead were removed 
to burying places a great distance from the 
settlement—a sure sign of primitive taboo. 


(Brideshead Revisited, by Evelyn Waugh. 
Little, Brown. ) tie ices abies, 


This theme, this controling idea 
(which reappears in The Loved One) is 
not something which has been borrowed, 
but it is rather one which has grown 
ftom within, and is one therefore which 
must constantly come to the fore the 
nearer each Christian approaches his 
death-that death which for him means 
ils life. It is this paradox which gives 
the satirist who is both a Catholic by 
belief and of “a deeply religious tem- 
perament,” as it gave Dryden in the sev- 
fnteenth century and gives Waugh in 

present one, an added power, a 
sharper comprehension of human values. 
Against a purely temporal background 
human values tend to become two di- 
mensional: a state of mind comes into 


(Continued on page 299) 
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atholic Publishing 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Question: In considering Catholic book publishing as a whole 
in the United States, what do you believe to be the most needed 
improvement at the present time? 


+ 


Harotp C. Garpiner, S.J. 
Literary Editor of “America” 


HAVE FELT for a decade or more that 

the greatest weakness in Catholic 
publishing in this country is in the field 
of creative writing, particularly in fic- 
tion. The fact of the weakness is just 
there to be seen. First class fiction com- 
ing out of Catholic publishing houses is 
indeed a rara avis. The lamentable im- 
plication of the fact lies in a further 
fact, namely that fiction is today—per- 
haps lamentably—a most functional 
means for the channeling of ideas. This 
accounts for the great spate of sociolog- 
ical fiction we have had. 

From an artistic viewpoint this is not 
to be praised too highly, but certainly 
from the viewpoint of getting ideas 
across fiction supplants, to some extent, 
the particular ideological approach. So- 
cial problems, of interracial justice, of 
labor-industry factions, of civic virtue 
and so on, are some of the key fields in 
which fiction can—can artistically too— 
bring the Christian and Catholic con- 
cept of life to the attention of thousands 
who would never otherwise meet it. 
There are other reasons, too, why the 
lack of creative writing from Catholic 
publishers is to be lamented which are 
not in a strict sense social reasons, 
though they are in a more restricted 
sense. Unfortunately, this is not the 
time or place to go into them. Suffice it, 
to sum up, to say that a literature of 
ideas couched in creative form is what 
is needed. 


ALMA SAVAGE 
Alma Savage Literary Service 

I y SEEMS to me that the problem is how 

to attain a distribution technique to 
make posible the mass, low-priced book 
which is current in the general field. 

Publishers would‘no doubt welcome 
further exploration in this kind of pub- 
lishing if large enough editions could 
be sold; and since this depends on large 


scale distribution, the technique must go 
beyond the bookstore channels which 
have carried the burden of regular-priced 
books up to now. 
Perhaps the answer is simple. It may 
be that book publishers will find it pos- 
sible to follow in the footsteps of the 
Paulist Press which distributes through 
the parochial outlets—in the religious 
and educational fields, in church racks, 
in inquiry racks, in information centers 
—five million pamphlets each year. 


Rev. Joun S. KENNEDY 


Literary Editor of 
“The Catholic Transcript” 


— suByecT of Catholic book pub- 
lishing in the United States is too 
vast and various to be incisively dis- 
cussed in a few words. But I can state, 
rather simply, what I consider to be a 
chief need in Catholic book publishing 
today. It is first-rate editing. We have 
many Catholic writers, a considerable 
number of whom can write. We have a 
fair number of Catholic publishers. We 
have effective publicity and passable dis- 
tribution. We have numerous review 
media, a corps of competent reviewers, 
and even a handful of critics. 

The problem is now no longer one of 
quantity. Rather, the pressing problem is 
that of quality. This is, to some extent, 
solved by native ability and taste in the 
writer. It is further assisted by sensitive 
and honest reviewing, as well as readers’ 
resistence to mediocrity. But to be han- 
dled really well, it demands vision, pa- 
tience, skill in the editors employed by 
the publishers. 

The ideal editor will encourage and 
restrain. He will recognize talent when 
it comes to his attention; he will also 
seek it out, be ever on the alert for it. 
Perceiving it, he will nurse and guide it. 
He will realize which sorts of books are 
most needed, and get the right people to 
do them. But his function is as much to 
restrain as to encourage. He must have 
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By Rev. Philip T. Weller—The 
complete rite in English of the 
new Easter Vigil Service recently 
restored by the Holy See. This 
booklet contains the rubrics and 
prayers with a brief commentary, 
along with the full text of the 
Mass. 100 copies $15; 12 to 99 
copies 20c each; 1 to 11 copies 
25c each. 


The American Apostolate 


Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C.— 
Eighteen timely essays express- 
ing some of the chief constructive 
developments in American Cath- 
olic life during the twentieth cen- 
tury. Each chapter was written 
by a person identified with the 
subject discussed. $4.25 


The Secret of Holiness 


By Father James, O.F.M.Cap.— 
According to St. Thomas, a thing 
is perfect only to the extent that 
it returns to its source. Thus, if 
we are to discover the secret of 
holiness, we must go back to the 
Source, to Him who alone is holy, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. March selection of Spirit- 


ual Book Associates. $2.50, 
The Story of a Soul 
Translated by Michael Day, 


Cong. Orat.—One of the greatest 
spiritual classics of the Church, 
The Autobiography of St. The- 
rese of Lisieux, in a new and re- 
vised translation. The book is 
published by itself so that it may 
bring home the message of St. 
Therese to many by whom it is 
not yet appreciated or under- 
stood. 


paper $1.00 cloth $2.00 


On the Power of God 


By St. Thomas Aquinas—One of 
the most important treatises in 
the Quaestiones disputatae pub- 
lished for the first time in one 
volume. The present work best 
exemplifies St. Thomas’ thought, 
expression and development and 
treats the essence of God and the 
Holy Trinity more amply and 
leisurely than the Summa. 


$6.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Recent Titles 


The New Easter 
Vigil Service 























standards of excellence, and these he 
must enforce. He will withstand the 
publication of saleable trash, the forcing 
of fledgling genius, the exploitation of 
sentimentality or sensationalism. Above 
all, he will cultivate the authentic Cath- 
olic spirit and its best possible expres- 
sion in whatever medium. 

Looking at what I have set down, I 
am glad that I am not an editor or likely 
to be one. The specifications as drawn 
are hard to meet, but not impossible. 


Howarp C.Lark 
Publisher's Salesman 


‘byrne book publishing has been 
for many years considered as a 
highly specialized “fringe” area of the 
American book publishing industry. The 
reason for this attitude was largely that 
it was so. 

Today, the picture has changed. Sec- 
ular publishers have become aware of 
the vast hidden potential that lies in all 
literature by, for, against and about 
Catholics and Catholicism. The picture 
has not changed so much, however, that 
it has not also become apparent that gen- 
eral trade publishing houses, because of 
their fear of offending the very vocal 
non-Catholic majority, can ever give 
genuine, unhampered expression to a 
vital Catholic literary movement. On the 
other hand, Catholic publishers by tend- 
ing to limit their output to non-fiction 
and devotional material seem unwilling 
to recognize their responsibility for as- 
sisting in the creation of an indigenous 
Catholic culture in America. The novel 
should be a mirror of the times and if 
the reflection of the role of Catholicism 
in America today ‘must come through 
the prism of non-Catholic editors in sec- 
ular publishing houses then obviously 
there will be a distorted view. Unless 
Catholic publishers recognize this _re- 
sponsibility and, at the same time, adopt 
the necessary trade practices which will 
put them on a competitive level with 
secular publishers, Catholic publishing 
will bumble along much as it has, and 
the American public will still have to 
regard The Left Hand of God as the 
ultimate expression of the American 
Catholic viewpoint*in literature. 

I can say from first hand experience 
gained as a represeptative of a large sec- 
ular publishing house that Catholic pub- 
lishing houses, as presently constituted, 
make little or no impression on the book 





trade in America. It’s not easy to give, 
reason for such failure since it exists o, 
all levels—editorial, production, sales pro 
motion, even in the sacred area of 
cepted trade practices. There are many 
opposite numbers in the Protestant py} 
lishing field, and these firms and thei 
output are invariably well represented jp 
the book trade. There is a lesson to hp 
learned and I believe that when it is, no 
only the future of Catholic publishing 
in America will be assured, but the fy 
ture of a new solid Catholic culture x 
well, 


Cuarces A. Brapy 


Chairman of the English Departmen, 
Canisius College, Buffalo, NY. 


Ox THE WHOLE, I| think Catholi 
book publishing in the U.S. isin 
a comparatively healthy state, especially 
when one harks back in memory to the 
pietistic “party-line” stuff that used to 
roll off our presses at the turn of the 
century. After all, one can hurry up cu: 
tural phenomena just so far and no far 
ther. The seed must lie in the imagin 
tion a required length of time; and it 
seems that the American Catholic imag 
ination must needs lie fallow a bit 
longer. So far Catholic creative letters in 
the U.S. have not produced a Newman, 
a Belloc, a Chesterton, a Waugh, a 
Greene, a Claudel, a Mauriac. Not even 
—to seek a lower level of intensity-a 
Ronald Knox; though, to be quite fair, 
we have not fared much worse than 
Catholic Ireland. But all this is hardly 
the fault of the Catholic publishers. One 
feels they would be more than hospitable 
to an emergant genius come to restore 
what Evelyn Waugh finely calls “the 


. . . ” 
empty human imagination. 


The parochial unit of Catholic orgar 
ization is a necessary and noble thing 
but, by definition, the Catholic mind, 
be truly catholic, must have wider hot: 
zons than those of the parish pump. Per 
haps our lists are a bit too exclusively 
cluttered with bright parish chitchit 
and what might be denominated a 00} 
ostrich-introversion. 

In the last analysis, Catholic book pre 
duction is a reflex of general Cathol 
culture. We are still not far enough 
away from our pioneer period to expel 
the kind of harvest England has now 
enjoyed for over a century. It may, how 
ever, be just on the verge of appearing 
Certain signs point that way. 
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Step-by-Step Refutation 

0f Blanshard’s Charges 

(ArHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM, 
by James M. O'Neill. Harper. 320 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Vincent J. Giese 


Paul Blanshard’s two recent books on 
the relationship of the Roman Catholic 
Church to American freedom have been 
praised by men who have reputations for 
sponsible scholarship as sound, un- 
biased, carefully documented writings. 
Whatever else Blanshard’s books might 
be, whatever admixture of truth and er- 
wr they might contain, and whatever 
verbalization they might give to the 
hunches and suspicions of many Amer- 
icans, particularly liberals, they will not 
sand the test of responsible criticism. 

Proving this beyond all doubt is the 
srvice which James M. O'Neill per- 
forms for the American public in his 
Catholicism and American Freedom. 
The painstaking task of exploding the 
documentation, references, sources, mis- 
statement of fact and manipulation of 
quotations out of context of Paul Blan- 
shard had to be done sooner or later by 
someone. 

Fortunately, the job has been done 
well by a Catholic layman who speaks 
neither as philosopher nor theologian, 
but as a student of rhetoric, argumenta- 
tion and debate, by a scholar in his own 
tight who has for 45 years taught in the 
public school system in eight different 
states. Fortunately, too, O’Neill meets 
Blanshard on his own ground. Like 
Blanshard, he too believes in American 
fteedom and civil liberties. As a result 
of his experience as a member of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, he has 
a particular interest in the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 

Like many people who have been 
outraged by the Blanshard attack, 
O'Neill is disgusted with the monolithic 
type of liberalism which Blanshard ar- 
ticulates. Monolithic liberals, in the au- 
thors mind, are those who seem to think 
that the only true liberals are those who 
agree with them in everything. “You 
take it all, or else you are not a liberal.” 

"To take it all” means that the liberal 
must believe in something more than 
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civil liberties, social security, racial 
equality, decent labor laws, better pub- 
lic education, expanding social legisla- 
tion, universal suffrage, religious free- 
dom, the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
Call of which a Catholic can subscribe 
to in good conscience). The monolithic 
liberal wants more. He wants belief in 
birth control, euthanasia, therapeutic 
abortion, total secularism in education, 
omniscence of science in matters of reli- 
gion and ethics (statistical morality), 
and absurd interpretations of the First 
Amendment. This is the Blanshard type 
of liberal, the Nation type of liberal, 
generally found on the outer left wing. 

As O’Neill succinctly states it: “One 
need not ignore the eternal standards of 
morality in order to be a defender of 
democracy. One need not embrace the 
democratic faith at the expense of super- 
natural faith. One need not prostrate 
oneself before the common man as one 
prostrates oneself before his God in or- 
der to be a democrat.” Yet this is the 
kind of religious democracy Blanshard 
wants; and I doubt if he can find a be- 
lieving Christian or Jew to go along with 
him. 

Important as the author’s textual ref- 
utation of Blanshard is, rich as his own 
documentation on specific issues is, his 
book by no means constitutes the total 
answer to Blanshard, as O’Neill himself 
admits in his preface. One could almost 
say that a refutation of Blanshard’s schol- 





James M. O’Neill: Does not chose 
“to take it all” 


arship is the smallest, least important 
part of the total answer which must 
eventually come. Certainly, it is neces- 
sary, not so much because it disproves 
Blanshard’s thesis, but because it discred- 
its him as an authentic critic of the 


Catholic Church. 


Paul Bianshard’s line is not just a per- 
sonal, one-man show, but it is the ex- 
pression of something deeper; a reflec- 
tion of what many Americans would like 
to believe, but have never had enough 
demogogy about themselves to articulate. 
Blanshard gives demogogic expression 
to something very disturbing in our way 
of life. In this sense, with all his bigotry 
and false pretensions, Blanshard per- 
forms a distinct service, unsavory though 
it be, by alerting serious-minded Cath- 
olics to what in time may become a pre- 
dominant attitude towards the Church 
unless we do something about it. In this 
sense, also, O'Neill performs a distinct 
service by removing the respectable trap- 
pings of scholarship with which the 
Beacon Press and its advertising men 
have surrounded him. 


Meanwhile, many Americans need 
much clarification on the precise role of 
the Catholic Church in history. As long 
as critics proceed to view the Church as 
a strictly social organization, the Cath- 
olic Church will be misrepresented and 
misunderstood. 


And as long as some Catholics con- 
tinue to act as though the Church were 
a political pressure group in our demo- 
cratic society, the Church, as she really 
is, will never be known or appreciated. 
In viewing this organized structure, the 
Catholic Church, which is at home in 
every period of history and which can- 
not help but take on the historical garb 
of such a period, which cannot help but 
be human as well as divine, we Cath- 
olics must be absolutely clear on the 
nature and purpose of the Catholic 
Church as a ministry of the Spirit, and 
precise in our communication of that 
idea to our fellowmen. If we are, we 
can stop the Blanshards at their source. 

The immediate task, that of disprov- 
ing Blanshard, has been ably performed 
by James M. O'Neill. This is one book 
Catholics can be thankful a secular pub- 
lisher of the prestige of Harper has made 
available. It will receive notice and dis- 
cussion in non-Catholic circles, which 
might not have been possible if a Cath- 
olic publishing house had issued it. 
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Our Foreign Policy 

From 1937 to 1940 

Tue CHALLENGE TO IsoLaTION 1937- 
1940, by William L. Langer and S. 


Everett Gleason. Harper. 795 pp. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by John J. O'Connor 


The Council on Foreign Relations, a 
nonpartisan organization for the study of 
international affairs, laid plans early in 
1946 for the writing and publication of 
an extensive, scholarly history of Amer- 
ican foreign policy in the period just be- 
fore and during World War II, in the 
hope that a thorough analysis of all the 
circumstances and developments would 
aid the American public in understand- 
ing and evaluating the historical forces 
underlying past and current problems. 
The Council received from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation a substantial grant of 
money with which to finance the proj- 
ect, and thereupon invited two distin- 
guished American historians to under- 
take the task. The superabundance of 
published and unpublished material was 
so great that four years were required to 
complete the present volume and to pre- 
pare a second volume for the press. It is 
hoped, eventually, to complete the his- 
tory of American policy from 1939 to 
1945. 


The objective of the authors has been 
to examine the development of Amer- 
ican policy not as a thing in itself but 
in the context of the world events which 
conditioned that policy. President Roose- 
velt’s address at Chicago on October 5, 
1937, is generally regarded as having 
marked an important departure in Amer- 
ican foreign policy. By suggesting a 
“quarantine” against powers threatening 
and disturbing the peace of the world, 
the President for the first time during 
his administration advanced a positive 
program. Yet the violently negative re- 
action of the public to his suggestion fur- 
nishes the best possible proof of the un- 
willingness of the American people at 
that time to consider any degree of in- 
volvement in world affairs or any meas- 
ure of participation with others in pre- 
venting the spread of conflict. 


A few years later, by sending over-age 
destroyers to Britain in exchange for 
immediate naval and air concessions in 
British possessions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the United States abandoned 
neutrality and, though Americans re- 
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fused to recognize the new-fangled Fas- 
cist term “nonbelligerency,” entered up- 
on a status of “limited war.” Mr. 
Churchill, in his great address of August 
20, 1940, predicted that the transaction 
would mean that Britain and the United 
States would become “somewhat mixed 
up together in some of their affairs for 
mutual and general advantage.” It was a 
process, he said, that he viewed without 
misgiving and which he accepted gladly 
as being inevitable: “I could not stop it 
if I wished; no one can stop it. Like the 
Mississippi, it just keeps rolling along.” 

This authoritative volume demon- 
strates conclusively that no one pitch- 
forked the American people into a sec- 
ond European conflict. They entered it 
with wide-open eyes, after many hesita- 
tions and much soul-searching, inch by 
inch, because they clearly recognized 
two ineluctable facts—the dangers of 
Nazi aggression and the larger commu- 
nity of interest that bound the democ- 
racies to each other. 

In September, 1940, Americans were 
still hoping against hope that by large- 
scale aid to Britain they could avoid 
military participation in the war. But the 
old isolationism was now almost dead 
and few Americans subscribed to any- 
thing more than what might be called 
noninterventionism. 

This excellent study makes a superb 
contribution to an objective understand- 
ing of the difficult years that preceded 
our permanent involvement in world af- 
fairs. 


What Church Teaches 

Concerning Politics 

PapaL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON THE Po- 
LITICAL Orper, compiled and edited 
by Francis J. Powers, C.S.V. New- 
man. 245 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Msgr. Harry Koening | 


This book has appeared at a most oppor- 
tune moment. When Paul Blanshard is 
traveling up and down our country cal- 
umniating the Church by accusing her 
of meddling in politics, when Protestant 
ministers march on Washington to pro- 
test President Truman’s appointment of 
an amabassador to the Vatican, both 
Catholics and non-Catholics need au- 
thoritative information on exactly what 
the Church teaches concerning the rela- 
tion of religion to politics. 


The Popes from Leo XIII to Pius XII 





have written and spoken frequently oy 
this subject but their teaching has bee, 
buried in official journals to which fey 
people have ready access. Diligently ang 
with keen discernment, Father Powers 
assistant professor of politics at the Cath. 
olic University, has read all these docu. 
ments and has selected the most perf. 
nent and important passages for his book 
Translated into English and arranged in 
logical sequence these selections presen: 
official Catholic teaching on politics, 
Subjects treated are the Church and 
the citizen in the social order; the origin 
and nature of the state and civil autho. 
ity; the purpose and function of the 
state; the relations between church and 
state, between liberty and law; and final 
ly the international order. Father Poy. 
ers prefaces each chapter with his own 
concise and lucid summary of papi 
teaching on the subject under consider. 
tion. All the selections are headed by 
carefully chosen captions and identified 
by references to the complete docu 
ments. A satisfactory bibliography and 
helpful index enhance the book’s value. 
Catholics as well as non-Catholics will 
be astonished at the clarity, consistency 
and wisdom of papal teaching on po: 
itics. A mosaic of papal documents never 
makes easy reading but this volume is 
most rewarding in the insights it wil 
give you into the controversial issues 
now disturbing the American scene. It 
will furnish abundant material for sem- 
inars in our colleges, universities and 
seminaries. With enthusiasm I recom 
mend it to all priests, historians, students 
of international affairs and to ever 
thinking and conscientious citizen. 


Confidentially ... 
U.S.A. ConrentuL, by Jack Lait and 
Lee Mortimer. Crown. 404 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by David Young 


Apparently after Jack Lait and Lee Mor 
timer had written their best-selling 
“Confidential” books on New York, Chi 
cago and Washington, they decided that 
Peoria Confidential or Albuquergit 
Confidential would not be profitable 
The solution was simple, and will prob 
ably be highly profitable: U.S.A. Catt 
fidential with chapters on all sections 0 
the country. 

The authors work hard to deliver the 
promised dirt. There is much knowing 
talk about crime and all forms of sex 
immorality, much insinuating and smi 
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ing. The facts that are given are such 
s could only be turned up by constant 
eaders of daily newspapers and students 
of the telephone book. Many statements 
thoughout the book are quite apt to 
youse racial prejudice. And after the 
novelty of such a concentration of bla- 
uncy has worn off, the book becomes 
very dull reading. 

The saddest fact that U.S.A. Confi- 
dential will reveal about the U.S.A. is 
that thousands of people will buy a book 
on the promise of lurid details. 


Britain’s Defeat 

In the Far East 

Main Freer To Stncapore, by Captain 
Russell Grenfell, R.N. Macmillan. 
228 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
It is Captain Grenfell’s opinion, in this 


book about the early days of World War 
ll in the Far East, that superior sea 
power gained Britain her supremacy in 
the Orient and that the loss of the bat- 
tleships Prince of Wales and Repulse, 
and the subsequent fall of Singapore 
marked that supremacy’s end. 

The use of naval power made possible 
the “lease, purchase, cession, or con- 
quest” of great territories, and Captain 
Grenfell regrets that the failing of the 
British instinct for the sea and the weak- 
ening of the imperial spirit cost Britairr 
an empire. For this he blames a “mixed 
multitude of vague idealists, university 
professors, anti-war careerists and opin- 
inated intellectuals,” overlooking rea- 
sons that reflect more honor and credit 
upon this lucid and entertaining histo- 
ian’s fellow countrymen. Freedom-lov- 
ing people have always been a part of 
England and an element in her great- 
ness. Possibly they finally created a cli- 
mate of opinion that would tolerate an 
empire only if it were a union of will- 
ing peoples. 

With Captain Grenfell’s statements 
of facts there is seldom reason to dis- 
agree. Among them Americans may note 
me: “No reasonably informed person 
can now believe that Japan made a vil- 
kinous, unexpected attack on the 
United States.” On technical military 
matters his opinions are entitled to con- 
sideration. Among them Americans may 
also note with interest that he considers 
ta piece of extravagant folly for the 

nited States to maintain a large army. 
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HAVE ALWAYS maintained that there 

is no such animal as a “liberal Cath- 
olic” Cas distinguished from a Catholic 
liberal). I now admit I was wrong. 
There is—his name is Thomas Sugrue 
and hé has recently expounded his be- 
liefs in A Catholic Speaks His Mind on 
America’s Religious Conflicts (Harper’s, 
$1.00). 

Mr. Sugrue is a very confused man 
and he has written a very confused book. 
What might have been big stuff a few 
years ago will be mostly old-hat, how- 
ever, to those who have been condi- 
tioned by Blanshard and Oxnam. Were 
it not for the fact that the publishers and 
the author have selected a title just as 
confusing as the text, this bite-size mor- 
sel of warmed-over Blanshardism would 
be worth very little space. As it is, I 
think Catholics should know more about 
Mr. Sugrue who has set himself up as a 
modern Savonarola. Mr. Sugrue states he 
is a Catholic and his publishers empha- 
size this fact in their advertising. Even 
if I wished to, I could not maintain 
otherwise but I would like to point out, 
using, a few typical quotations, selected 
from many possible in this book and Mr. 
Sugrue’s autobiography, Stranger in the 
Earth, that we are dealing with a rather 
unusual kind of Catholic. It seems to me 
that Mr. Sugrue has his own Catholic 
Church of which he is Pope and sole 
communicant. 

1. “Jesus did not found a state; He 
suggested (italics mine) a Church.” 

2. “Fortunately, whatever of God I 
am in this life to know I discovered 
early; I knew His companionship from 
the time I could think, and I asked Him 
about the things I was told. He told me 
they were nonsense, and that the bushy- 
browed priests, except when they were 
saying Mass and reading the Gospel 
were up to things he didn’t understand.” 

3. “I have known for a long time that 
had I gone to a Catholic college I would 
have left the Church.” 

4. (In Israel a Franciscan father for- 
gets to keep two appointments to hear 
Sugrue’s confession.) “That afternoon a 
Jewish friend rolled me to a field near 
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the Arab-Israeli truce lines, and from 
there I saw the dome of the Holy Sepul- 
chere in the Old City and heard its bells 
ringing for Vespers. What needed to 
pass between myself and God passed 
there, and I was at peace.” 

5. “What else keeps the Church from 
making peace with the dissenters but 
pride. . .. Why did she not then invite 
the theologians of the schisms to meet 
with her theologians, and there at the 
conference table set forth this thesis: 
that the stream of Christianity had 
reached a place where the narrow gorge 
through which it had raced opened on 
a broad, flat plain, and that here it was 
obvious that any attempt to confine it in 
a single channel would fail. Divergence 
would take . place; multiple streams 
would break from the main flow and 
meander over the plain. Some of them 
might become larger than the mother 
stream. Yet . . . all had come from the 
same source and eventually in their 
journey to the sea would be joined 
again. . . . For the differences, though 
they are made to seem theological, are 
not. They are variations in personality, 
in the aesthetic senses, in race, in emo- 
tional pattern... .” 

6. (After an evening of theological 
discussion during which a “devotee” re- 
minded Sugrue that many of the doc- 
trines he was expounding were heritical.) 
“Go and tell the priests to tell the Bishop 
to tell the College of Cardinals to tell 
the Pope that I have reopened them.” 

One more item of interest before we 
discuss what everybody’s-out-of-step-but- 
Tommy Sugrue thinks is wrong with us. 
Mr. Sugrue is the “leading American 
Catholic author” to whom Paul Blan- 
shard acknowledges indebtedness in the 
personal prologue to American Freedom 
and Catholic Power. In a letter to Pro- 
fessor J. M. O’Neill, Sugrue explains: 
“First and most important of all, I am 
not a Catholic writer, I am a Catholic 
who happens to be a writer. I have never 
written for Catholic publications. I have 
never written from a Catholic point of 
view. . . . Any reference to me_as a 


(Continued on page 298) 
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Catholicism 


AND 


American 
Freedom 


By JAMES M. O’NEILL 


Author of “Religion and Education 
Under the Constitution” 


Chairman of the Department of Speech, 
Brooklyn College 


This study will undoubtedly be the 
most important answer to Paul 
Blanshard’s AMERICAN FREE- 
DOM AND CaTHOLIC Power. 
Here an informed Catholic re- 
examines the chief points of 
doctrine on which Catholicism 
has been charged with anti- 
democratic ends. 


The book is at once a detailed 
critique of Blanshard’s argu- 
ments and a review of Catholic 
political and social history in 
this country. It puts into per- 
spective the Church’s position 
within the framework of Amer- 
ican government and its relation 
to American democracy. 


aa 


. » quotes innumerable authorities 
not discussed by Mr. Blanshard, to 
prove beyond question that, what- 
ever their other shortcomings, Cath- 
olics have never sought conscious- 
ly or unconsciusly to undermine 
American Democracy.” 

—MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, 0O.S.B., 
Dean, St. John’s University 


$3.50 at your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. 





New York 16, N.Y. 





—— HARPER & BROTHERS —— 
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The General Who 
Might Be President 


ErsENHOWER, by John Gunther. Harper. 
180 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.]. 


Much of the hero-worshipper is found 
in John Gunther, the author of this bio- 
graphical sketch of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Whether the book was in- 
tended as an effort to boost the Eisen- 
hower-for-president campaign or not, it 
must be said that the volume has many 
earmarks of campaign propaganda. 

Much of the material about Eisen- 
hower in this book is generally known, 
but now it is put before us in an inter- 
esting and readable way. What is new 
is the record of personal conversations 
in the frequent meetings between the 
author and the General. There is all the 
spontaneity of good comradeship in the 
reports of these interviews. 

Mr. Gunther has not followed a strict 
chronological order in presenting his 
subject. He has divided the book into 
several topics: the man, the background, 
the career, the job, the future. There is 
a real advantage in this division; the 
reader may easily find what he is di- 
rectly interested in for the moment with- 
out shuffling through index and pages. 

In his last topic, the future, the au- 
thor assumes the role of a prophet. In 
this section he discusses such questions 
as whether Eisenhower would be a good 
president, what his basic beliefs are, 
what his knowledge of the present situa- 
tion is and kindred problems. In general 
such questions are treated in a way fa- 
vorable to the General. Mr. Gunther ad- 
mits that the General lacks concrete po- 
litical experience. In fact he enumerates 
eight other objections to the General’s 
fitness for the office of president. These 
objections are put forth, however, not as 
his own, but rather as the objections of 
others who are more or less friendly to 
the General. Trying to be very fair and 
objective, he refutes some but has no 
comment to make on others. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Gunther has nothing to say to 
the objection that the General’s views on 
most controversial issues, except foreign 
policy, are unknown. When the General 
is disparagingly called “citizen-soldier” 
Gunther comes to his defense with con- 
crete historical examples, like those of 
Washington and Jackson. 

To bring home to his readers the real 
greatness of Eisenhower, the author in- 


serts in its entirety, the General’s famoy, 
Guildhall speech. . His justification 
found in the preliminary statement: “By 
the words, his own, one may know the 
man.” Following the text of the speech 
are four pages listing the citations, hop. 
orary degrees and decorations whic) 
have been awarded the General on yay 
ous occasions. In the bibliography which 
closes the work are useful references tp 
articles in periodicals which may sere 
a practical purpose for the reader him. 


self. 


... And Some Idea 
Of What He Thinks 
Wuat EIsENHOWER THINKS, edited and 


interpreted by Allan Taylor. Crowell, 
186 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Ralph Silva 


Allan Taylor, a staff member of The 
New York Times Sunday Magazine 
starts this book with four chapters of 
compressed biography, and then goes on 
to present a number of chapters (with 
such titles as “The Citizen—His Rights 
and Duties,” “America’s Foreign Policy,’ 
“Western Europe—Front Line of Demo. 
racy”) in which extracts from Eisen. 
hower’s writings and speeches purport to 
give the General’s views on those sub 
jects which are of special interest to peo 
ple who are about to elect a president. 


From these extracts one might say that 
those of Eisenhower’s ideas on foreign 
policy which he has expressed coincide 
with the ideas of the present administt: 
tion—a scarcely startling discovery cor- 
sidering his past and present position: 
It is interesting to notice that the only 
opinion expressed on Asia is one tha 
shows Eisenhower to have favored out 
intervention in Korea. His ideas m 
domestic policy seem to be strongly cor 
servative, although hedged with assur 
ances of good feeling for labor. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Taylor is convineel 
that General Eisenhower is the man fa 
the presidency; as a result his book bis 
at times the hollow ring of campaig 
oratory (“Dwight David Eisenhower 
was not born in a log cabin . . . butke 
didn’t miss it by much,” “A self-maée 
man,” etc.). It does, however, preset! 
many passages, some long, some shot 
of “pure” Eisenhower. As reading, it® 
dull; as a source of information about 
the man who may be Republican cat 
didate for president, it has some value. 
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Rattle Reporting 

Without Banalities 

Tae Pecur.1ar Wan, by E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
Random House. 211 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Col. Joseph I. Greene 
In The Peculiar War E. J. Kahn, Jr. has 


written accurately, perceptively, often 
incisively, and always sympathetically 
about the war in Korea. And he has 
done so without once breaking into the 
lanalities of battle reporting that even 
the oldest hands among the newspaper 
and news Magazine correspondents seem 
compelled to resort to. 


There are at least three reasons for 
this. First and most vital point in assay- 
ing Mr. Kahn’s war writing, he has been 
there himself. He was secretary Cand 
good friend) of his division commander 
in the early New Guinea campaign cul- 
minating in Buna. He has the distinc- 
tion of having been helped some dis- 
tance ashore by his own General when 
their craft was sunk by a Jap attack from 
the air. The second reason why he tells 
you more about war in the same given 
wordage than any other living war cor- 
respondent is simply his New Yorker 
training. Per cubic paragraph, despite 
the seeming offhandedness, or complete 
lak of “gee-whiz” phraseology, that 
magazine often gives you more facts 
than any other. 

A final reason why E. J. Kahn’s com- 
ment on Korea is matched by no other 
is simply this. A truly gentle heart in- 
forms his words—a thoughtful, highly 
civilized outlook guides his phrases. He 
has no slightest admiration for war—but 
he sees and tells of the good and bad in 
itthat is to be found in every campaign 
American sons, husbands and fathers 
take part in. 

There is much in The Peculiar War 
about the United Nations forces. Mr. 
Kahn helps us see the part that Turks 
and British and South Koreans, and the 
test of our Allies have taken in saying 
and proving to Russia, “Here is where 
you stop.” And he is just as accurate 
about these people as he is about our 
own. He makes us feel vividly that great- 
est fact about Korea. The fact that there, 
for the first time, soldiers of several gov- 
émments have joined in combat against 
acommon enemy, not as forces of a coali- 
tion, but as a single, unified Army—as 
one U.N. Army fighting one world en- 
emy, 
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Pakistan 
Tue Roap to SHatimar, by Carveth 

Wells. Doubleday. 282 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 
The magic carpet that is Carveth Wells’ 
newest book, The Road to Shalimar, will 
do a lot to dispel the fog in the minds 
of many people bewildered by evénts in 
the new state of Pakistan. This is not 
a profound book; it is, however, a good 
travel book, whether or not you agree 
with Wells in his dislike of India and 
his enthusiasm for Pakistan. 

Pandit Nehru of India had visited 
the United States. At the invitation of 
President Truman, the late Prime Min- 
ister of Pakistan, Liaquat Ali Khan, was 
also to visit this country. Consequently 
the Pakistan Consulate secured the serv- 
ices of Mr. Wells to go to Pakistan, ac- 
quaint himself with the country, its cul- 
ture, history and leading men, and then 
travel ahead of the Prime Minister in 
this country, lecturing on Pakistan and 
informing prospective audiences of the 
coming visit. 

In this book Mr. Wells tells of his 
tour of Pakistan. Breath-taking in speed, 
captivating in incident, it is a fascinat- 





Monsignor Carroll-Abbing and some of his boys: Aftermath of war 


ing, controversial story. In dealing with 
his subject the author makes us feel 
forcefully that our own destiny is irre- 
vocably linked with that of the East. 

The book is illustrated with 14 pages 
of photographs. 


Italian War Orphans 
A Cuance To Live, by Msgr. John 

Patrick Carroll-Abbing. Longmans, 

Green. 210 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Teresa, S.C.L. 
This fast moving book carries the ur- 
gency of wars final days in Italy— 
wounded and dying soldiers, demolished 
buildings, indescribably filthy under- 
ground shelters over-crowded with starv- 
ing, desperately sick men, women and 
children, and then the aftermath of the 
war, droves of vagabond boys and girls, 
homeless, orphaned or separated from 
their parents. 

The gradual development of a “boys’ 
republic” from the first desperate at- 
tempts to gather the ragamufhins off the 
streets and to give them food, shelter 
and clothing, is an amazing story. Mon- 
signor Carroll-Abbing developed the 
plan which naturally calls to mind Fa- 
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ther Flanagan’s Boys’ Town. Instead of 
one large city, he organized a number 
of “villages” close enough together so 
that they can use the same auditorium, 
gymnasium and shops, yet each one 
small enough to give good training in 
democracy. Taken all together these 


“villages” form a federation or republic. 


The whole story is told with such ob- 
jectivity that the reader is satisfied that 
it has not been colored by emotion of 
any kind. A Chance to Live is a short 
book that leaves one eager to hear more 
about this venture. The photographic 
illustrations, of boys so like, and yet so 
unlike those whom you might see any- 
where in America, add quiet emphasis 


to the story the book tells. 


abnormal child, much of the book will 
be familiar and encouraging (but not be- 
cause the author holds out any hopes. for 
cures or recovery from such diseases); 
to those not familiar with such cases, the 
book will provide knowledge about a 
common but usually little publicized 
problem of society. Books such as this 
one, written with no intent but to help 
the unfortunate victims of such misfor- 
tunes, may do much to bring about bet- 
ter conditions for the care and treatment 
of retarded children and for the study 
of their ailments. 

To the Catholic reader the book will 
be of special interest because of the rec- 
ognition which the author gives to the 
great work done by Catholic institutions 





Story of a Child 

And Tribute to Nuns 

My Son’s Story, by John P. Frank. 
Knopf. 209 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Conrad 


This is the simply and honestly told 
story of a child who did not develop nor- 
mally. John Frank’s son, John Peter, is 
a victim, apparently from birth or shortly 
thereafter, of cortical atrophy, a disease 
which left him with little control of his 
body and with a brain that would never 
develop beyond that of a child’s. A great 
part of the story, of course, is concerned 
with the parents’ reaction and their 
struggle to accept this great misfortune. 

To those people in some way ac- 
quainted with the problems and heart- 
aches that come to the parents of an 
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John P. Frank and his wife: Courage and humility 


and by Sisters in caring for retarded 
children. Mr. Frank, a Jew, was told by 
his doctor, a Protestant: “It takes the 
patience of an angel to care for the men- 
tally defective. The Sisters are more 
likely to have it than anyone else. Your 
own peace of mind will be greater if 
your child’s care is entrusted to someone 
who sincerely believes that the spirit of 
God is in that child, and who regards 
her own task, not as a job to be got over 
with, but as a duty done in a great 
cause.” As a result of this doctor’s ad- 
vice, Mr. Frank found a Catholic insti- 
tution which was able to accept his 
child, and found also that the advice was 
good. 3 

This is a book that must have re- 
quired courage and humility to write. 





Nine Years as Spy 
In Communist Party 
I Lep 3 Lives, by Herbert A. Philbrick 

McGraw-Hill, 323 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Ralph Silva 
In the late spring of 1940 Herbert 4 
Philbrick, a young advertising salesman, 
accidentally and unknowingly made cop. 
tact with a Communist-front organizy- 
tion in Boston. Because of his intereg 
in youth movements and his work fo, 
young people's societies in the Baptig 
Church, he was easily induced by this 
organization to organize the Cambridge 
Youth Council. At first he was puzzled 
and then horrified by the realization that 
a small minority of members quickly but 
completely took over the council and 
used its name as well as his own to pro- 
mote ideas which he was directly op 
posed to. Finally he went to the FBI. 
with his story. 

Nine years later he appeared in Judge 
Medina’s courtroom in New York asa 
surprise witness, and one of the most 
important government witnesses, against 
the eleven Communist leaders who were 
convicted of conspiracy against the 
United States. During the intervening 
years Philbrick had played the triple role 
of a young Boston advertising man, an 
active worker for the Communist party 
and a secret agent reporting regularly to 
the F.B.I. The fascinating story of the 
work he did for the Party is told in this 
book. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of 
the book is the compelling reality with 
which it pictures Communist activity in 
a specific section of our country. When 
Philbrick talks of the part he played in 
various political campaigns, when he de- 
scribes the way in which well-inten- 
tioned and prominent people were de 
ceived into lending their names to Com 
munist activities, when he gives details 
of the campaigns to drive wedges of mis 
trust and hate between groups of the 
American people, and all of this done in 
the routine of day-to-day life in Boston 
and its placid suburbs, then there can 
no longer be any doubt that there is 4 
Communist menace at work in_ this 
country. 

At the end of this book Mr. Philbrick 
gives his ideas of what the average cit 
zen can do as his part in the war against 
Communism. It is encouraging to find 
that he believes “if we adhere to out 
traditional American dream of a society 
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of freedom, of personal rather than state 
esponsibility, of individual as well as 
wllective intelligence, and of civil rights 
ather than rigid civil controls, then we 
will have disproved the Communist the- 
ay of the inevitability of capitalist de- 
terioration.” 


Escape from Soviet 
In Small Boat 
Sync TO FREEDOM, by Voldemar Vee- 

dam and Carl B. Wall. Crowell, 246 

pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 
This is a most fascinating story of a sea 
voyage from Stockholm, Sweden, to 
Norfolk, Virginia, made by 16 Estonian 
refugees, seven men, five women and 
four children. 

These men and women achieved the 
well-neigh impossible because they were 
sustained by their faith in Divine Provi- 
dence and by their determination to es- 
ape from the tyranny being imposed 
upon Eastern Europe by Stalin and his 
henchmen. 

Pooling their savings these people 
purchased a 70-year-old, 37-foot sloop. 
An antiquated semi-deisel motor was at- 
tached, but this served them little since 
almost the entire distance was made un- 
der sail. They left Stockholm in July, 
1945 and arrived at their destination 127 
days later. 

Shortage of food and fresh water and 
intermittent suffering from bitter cold 
and tropical heat marked the greater 
pat of their four months on the high 
vas. The early days of their flight—mak- 
ing headway slowly through the Gota 
Canal in Sweden and the Caledonian 
Canal in the north of Scotland—were 
opardized by the near-presence of Rus- 
sia's secret police agents. 

Obstacles they little dreamed of con- 
fronted them almost daily. In Norway 
they learned that the government of 
France deemed it expedient to accede to 
the demands of the Kremlin to return 
all escapees from Russia or the satelite 
countries, though it was well known 
that “return” meant death or Siberia. 
Hence they kept well clear of the coast 
of France and French possessions. 

The world today is threatened by the 
winds and seas of fear and force, but 
Sailing to Freedom is proof of the in- 
herent quality in man, fidelity to a trust, 
that'is more important than the Safety 
of human life. 
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Many Are One 


Leo J. Trese 
For all who seek the richness of life found in the Cath- 
olic Church, Father Trese highlights the social nature of 
our religion. Full of examples, anecdotes and Human 
interest. 


2nd Printing 2.00 


Christian Design for Sex 


Father Joseph Buckley, S.M. 


This is the first volume of a comprehensive study of sex 
from the Catholic viewpoint. A development of the prin- 
ciples and attitudes needed by parents and teachers in 
the course of sex instruction. 


Foreword by Archbishop Rummel. 
3.50 


For Men of Action 


Father Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. 


A series of penetrating essays on lay spirituality prob- 
lems. This book is considered one of the most important 
contributions to the lay apostolate. 

3.00 


The Week with Christ 


Father Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 


To help us understand the Mass, Father Lawrence com- 
ments on the propers of each Sunday and Holy Day of 
the Church year. Learn the meaning of the words of 
Christ spoken at the Holy Sacrifice. 


Paper edition 


Priests Among Men 


Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 


2.50 


A statement of the role of the priest in contemporary 
society. 
Paper—75c 


° 
Accent on Purity 
Father Joseph Haley, C.S.C. 


A practical guide explaining the role of parents, religious 
and priests in sex instruction including a workable out- 
line course. 

75c¢ 








Cloth—2.25 







At your bookstore 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 21 W. Superior, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Negroes’ First Years 
After Emancipation 
Tue Necro FreepMan, by Henderson 
H. Donald. Schuman. 270 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 
The Negro Freedman in the words of 
the author, Henderson H. Donald, is “a 
factual analysis that aims to portray the 
life conditions of the negroes during the 
first three decades after their emancipa- 
tion from slavery, when they were com- 
monly called freedmen.” Four million 
people, released from an institution of 
bondage already two and a half. cen- 
turies old in the United States when 
President Lincoln in 1863 affixed his sig- 
nature to the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, suddenly were faced with a transi- 
tion into a society of which they had no 
knowledge, preparation or training. 
Freedom, as Dr. Donald clearly points 
out, to the ex-slave meant first of all the 
right to move, to go some place, to wan- 
der aimlessly according to his heart's de- 
sire, without permission from anyone 
and with no idea of where to go. Sec- 
ondly, freedom as comprehended by the 
newly released negro, meant exemption 
from work, the right to live in idleness 
and enjoyment. In the third place, it 
was for him the relief from the obliga- 
tion of self-support. Centuries of servi- 
tude, in his mind, had won for him the 
right to refrain from any responsibility 
to himself, to his family and to the so- 
ciety into which he had been plunged. 
The impact of that freedom on negro 
family life and marriage; on his occupa- 
tions, earnings and spendings; on his re- 
ligious customs and activities; on his 
education, recreational activities, crime; 
and on his political and civic life is de- 
scribed by the author with an accom- 
panying wealth of fact and statistics, 
drawn from Reconstruction documents, 
Congressional decisions, the Freedman 
Bureau Records,: private personal letters 
and observations of travellers in the Old 
South, newspaper and magazine articles, 
court and criminal preceedings. Dr. Don- 
ald is sympathetic, fair and objective in 
his deductions and interpretations. A 
commentary at the end of each chapter 
sums up his carefully-drawn conclusions. 
A minor observation concerning the 
style may not be amiss. The repetitious, 
indefinite expressions such as “it was ob- 
served,” “a traveller reports,” “it was 
noted by a northern visitor,” “a former 
owner states” and so on, easily could 
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have been avoided with happy effect by 
direct use of the source or authority. 

Scholars and general readers will be 
interested in Dr. Donald’s presentation 
of old and new material bearing upon 
the tragic chapter in American history, 
when the ex-slave was learning the ways 
of free society. He has struggled to ad- 
just himself to new ways of living so 
diametrically opposed to his former sta- 
tus in bondage. The gradual improve- 
ment holds in itself great promise for 
the future development of our American 
negro people. 


Russian Spy 
SHancual Conspiracy, by Major Gen- 
eral Charles A. Willoughby. Dutton. 

315 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
Disillusioned in Germany after the end 
of World War I, Richard Sorge drifted 
into Communism. Subsequently, he was 
given three years of training in Moscow. 
Then followed service in the Scandina- 
vian countries and in England. Return- 
ing to Moscow in 1929, he was allowed 
to sever his connections with the Comin- 
tern and to attach himself to the 4th 
Bureau of the Red Army General Staff, 
the supreme intelligence agency of the 
Red Army. With this change in status, 
Sorge no longer associated openly with 
Communist groups in the areas in which 
he was stationed. 


Shanghai beckoned to Sorge in 1930. 
There he functioned with Agnes Smed- 
ley and other Russian spies. In 1933, 
apparently as a correspondent for Ger- 
man and Dutch papers, he went to 
Tokyo, where he formed a new spy ring 
and functioned effectively until his asso- 
ciates were accidentally revealed to the 
Japanese police in 1941. Sorge’s work 
was invaluable to the Russian govern- 
ment because he kept it informed about 
the plans of the Japanese government. 
Sorge continued to help Russia even 
after Russia and Germany became in- 
volved in war. 

Although the Japanese discovered the 
spy ring in October, 1941, they waited 
until November, 1944, before method- 
ically and nonchalantly hanging Sorge 
and his most able helper, the Japanese 
Ozaki Hozumi. Thirteen others were 
sent to prison, but were released by the 
American occupation authorities when 


the war ended. This carefully prepared 


Some Opinions 
About Russia 
My Ruincsive Seat 1N Moscow, } 
Nicholas Nyaradi. Crowell. 307 Dp. 
$3.75. 
Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.s¢ 


It is essential for world peace that y 
know Russia. Nicholas Nyaradi has jy 
this book set down considerable infy. 
mation on the failures and successes gf 


the U.S.S.R. 


The author, now professor of politic 
science at Bradley University, was nop 
communist Minister of Finance in Hy. 
gary from 1945 to 1947. He was sent 
Moscow as a member of a delegation » 
negotiate the reduction of a 200-millin 
dollar claim by Russia upon his govem- 
ment. The proceedings, which should 
have been concluded within a wee, 
were purposely prolonged over seven 
months. This method of delay—evident 
in the peace talks in Korea—is typically 
communistic and is intended to aggre. 
vate and try the patience of their oppo 
nents. 


The author maintains that the West 
propaganda is almost a complete failure. 
Reception of Voice of America and Re 
dio Free Europe is controlled or jammed. 
Likewise foreign newspapers and mage 
zines are prohibited. And while the “iton 
curtain” keeps Russia from seeing the 
West and the West from seeing Russia, 
communist propaganda is busy day and 
night distorting the truth. The Kremlin 
has successfully exploited the psycholog 
ical truth that if you keep anyone in 
isolation long enough, you can tell him 
anything about the world outside and 
he will believe it. 


Mr. Nyaradi makes a suggestion that 
we use the propaganda of tangibles. Few 
things impress the Russians more, he 
claims, than foreign nick-nacks. Sine 
the prevailing winds are from west t0 
east, the author proposes we send eat 
ward thousands of balloons to which at 
attached packages of razor blades, lip 
sticks, cigarettes, matches, needles, sts 
sors, etc., with the names of the Westem 
manufacturing country on each item 
Should this be done, our author claims, 
“all Russia would go mad.” 


_ 





book makes crystal clear the fact that any 
Communist anywhere considers loyalty 
to Russia the most important attachmen! 
in his life. 
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New Material 
About G.K.C. 


ReruRN TO CHESTERTON, by Maisie 
Ward. Sheed & Ward. 336 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


It has often been pointed out by experts 
in the field of biographical writing that 
there are certain men about whom a dull 
book could not be written; Johnson was 
one such, and G. K. Chesterton, who so 
much resembles him, and so much ad- 
mired him, is surely another. So it was 
that critics who found that Maisie Ward 
had done only a fair-to-middling job in 
her biography of G.K.C. of some years 
back, yet urged that the book be read, 
for there was bound to be much of in- 
terest, simply because it was about Ches- 
terton. Out of the unused materials for 
the biography and the materials since 
gathered, and out of the reactions of 
critics and common readers to the book, 
the author has made this second collec- 
tion of Chestertoniana. It is a badly 
put-together volume, indicating that the 
writer lacks the selectivity that charac- 
terizes the great biographer, and the syn- 
thetic power that makes a whole out of 
amass of disordered material. But there 
are good things here, not to be had in 
any other Chesterton volumes, and this 
perhaps is as good a way as any of mak- 
ing them available. 

The arrangement is generally chron- 
dlogical, snippets of information about 
Chesterton from childhood to old age 
being set down pretty much at random, 
and apparently in about the order in 
which they were submitted to the com- 
piler by various of Chesterton’s friends, 
relatives, in-laws, acquaintances and 
such ministers to the great man’s well- 
being as his barber and his cab-driver. 

The author laments that she was not 
allowed to see the whole of Mrs. Ches- 
terton’s collection of Géilbert’s letters. 
From the use she has made of what she 
did see, this is perhaps fortunate, for 
I think that it will be the exceptional 
teader (or the real G.K.C. idolater) who 
will not feel faintly embarrassed when 
teading the chapter “Portrait of a Young 
Man in Love.” Very, very rare, surely, 
is the love letter that will bear examina- 
tion on the printed page, and few are 

poems that are part of such letters 
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that we can read with- 
out feeling ill at ease. So 
when Maisie Ward al- 
lows G.K.C. to use his 
own words in describing 
how the revelation that 
he was in love came up- 
on him (“And on my 
body, blood and bone 
and brain/ Came the 
dark strength of that 
primeval night/ When 
Sex was cried aloud to 
weed and worm/ In sev- 
en thunders from the 
hidden throne/ The 
night when germ cried 
darkly unto germ/ ‘It is 
not well for man to be 
alone.’”)—she has done 
G. K. C. a_ disservice, 
though heartening, it 
may be, to males the 
world over who take pen 
in hand to hymn love 
and the power only to be 
bathetic or ridiculous. 


On the other hand, 
there are scores of Ches- 
terton’s fugitive . pieces 
here, enjoyable by every- 
one. One is tempted to say that the book 
is all but justified for making available 
the mock-scholarly essay on “The To- 
mato in Prose and Prosody.” 


Autobiography of 
Doctor and Author 


ApvENTuRES IN Two Wor tbs, by A. J. 
Cronin. McGraw-Hill. 331 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


It is rare for one man to excel in two 
seemingly unrelated fields of endeavor 
but Dr. A. J. Cronin may claim to have 
achieved distinction both in medicine 
and in literature. His natural flair for 
words was complemented by a keen un- 
derstanding of human nature made more 
decisive by years of training and appli- 
cation in his work with the sick. 


Poor and beaten down by circum- 
stances, he set his goal when a student 
at the University of Glasgow as success 
at any price. And success was his. After 
a round trip to India as ship’s doctor 








Drawing by G. K. Chesterton 

from “Return to Chesterton” 
on the Rawalpindar during’ which he 
curbed an epidemic of smallpox under 
great difficulties, the young physician 
joined Dr. Cameron as assistant in Dun- 


donald, Scotland. 


The author does not minimize his 
shortcomings and stresses a tendency in 
himself towards self-complacency and 
ambition. The early hostility of the peo- 
ple and the amused tolerance of the 
older medico gradually softened. Dr. 
Cronin left Dundonald aware that he 
had won the hearts of the dour Scottish 
folk. Dr. Cameron could pay no higher 
tribute than to offer him a partnership. 


But Cameron’s untimely death neces- 
sitated selling the practice and.the young 
assistant struck:out for new.adventures. 
Now married, he accepted an appoint- 
ment as company doctor for..the .Tre- 
genny Coal Company in Wales. At Tre- 
genny life was primitive but here Dr. 
Cronin absorbed much that,was vital in 
his understanding of the working man. 
A move to nearby Tredegar where he 
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joined the staff of the Medical Aid So- 
ciety assured more comfortable quarters 
for the Cronins. 

About this time Dr. Cronin felt the 
need for post-graduate studies and with 
a zeal reminiscent of his student days 
and against almost as severe odds, for at 
this time he was not wealthy, he applied 
for and obtained his MRCP in London. 
The desire to “get on” had never quite 
left him and his next venture was to 
buy a practice in London’s Bayswater. 
With surprising speed the Bayswater of- 
fice expanded and prospered. Profes- 
sional, social and financial distinction 
followed. Harley Street beckoned but 
with startling suddenness Dr. Cronin 
forsook his medical career that he might 
tegain his health, now undermined by 
an old complaint, and write, to satisfy 
a latent urge for self-expression. 

Put together in the Scottish High- 
lands, Hatter’s Castle made him a pop- 
ular novelist overnight. Dr. Cronin was 
launched on a new career and life be- 
came a round of activities dependent on 
his newly acquired popularity in the lit- 
erary world, but it was not long before 
he found that the glamour attached to 
his prominence was dross indeed. 

With time now to reflect, and through 
a chance meeting with a boyhood ac- 
quaintance who had conquered almost 
insurmountable odds that he might qual- 
ify in medicine, Cronin came to accept 
the ascendency of spiritual values over 
the merely temporal, and approached liv- 
ing and writing newly dedicated to the 
loftiest ideals. ; 

This is a life story with universal ap- 
peal. Cronin fans will undoubtedly be 
able to identify the backgrounds and 
events of many of the doctor’s novels 
with those related as his own experience. 


Medico-Legal Expert 

Tue Scatpet oF Scortanp Yarp, by 
Douglas G. Browne and E. V. Tullett. 
Dutton. 503 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Edward J. Cawley 


The life story of Sir Bernard Spilsbury, 
England’s greatest morbid pathologist, is 
that of a man with a singular devotion 
to the application of his particular tal- 
ents. Early in his medical career he 
showed an interest in pathology and a 
more than usual thoroughness in his lab- 
oratory work. His autopsies were com- 
plete no matter the cause of death. As 
news of his outstanding knowledge 
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spread he was soon called upon more 
and more by Scotland Yard until it could 
safely be said that during his active med- 
ical life there was no great British mur- 
der trial in which he was not involved, 
with his word practically becoming law. 
As a result of the reputation he estab- 
lished in medico-legal circles, forensic- 
medicine rose to new heights after pre- 
viously having been in disrepute. His 
biographers estimate the number of 
autopsies he performed at near 25,000, 
involving violent death in every possible 
manner. This makes the reading grue- 
some enough but the description of Eng- 
lish murderers’ particular determination 
to get rid of the body makes the going 
absolutely grisly in some parts. 
This is a completely English book— 


Princess Ileana: A heroic woman 


authors, subject and locale. That fact, 
coupled with some weaknesses in the 
authors writing, may occasionally con- 
fuse the American reader. But the book 
will have a fascination for a great many 
people, especially those who like the 
drama of the courtroom or who are ama- 
teur students of modern scientific crime 
detection. 


From Bucarest to Boston 

I Live Acain, by Ileana, Princess of 
Romania. Rinehart. 374 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 

It is a far cry from a Romanian castle to 

a modest house in suburban Boston. The 

author of I Live Again who made this 

dramatic transition «is a great-grand- 

daughter of Queen Victoria, a daughter 

of Marie of Romania, and a princess and 

archduchess in her own right. 





One of the most popular and actiye 
members of European royalty, Princess 
Ileana was founder of the first School 
for Social Workers in Romania, and 
head of the Y.W.C.A. and Girl Scouts 
As a nurse in the Romanian Red Cross 
during World War II, she opened a hos. 
pital on her estate, living and working 
behind the Iron Curtain until she was 
forced into exile. In an effort to aid her 
stricken countrymen, she matched wits 
with such Communist leaders as Emi] 
Bodnaras and Ana Pauker; she worked 
as mediator between these officials and 
the Red Cross. None knew better the 
venom of Communism—“as impersonally 
malignant as that of a striking snake,” 

Romania, however, had her friends, 
chief of whom was Bishop O'Hara (now 
Archbishop) who was appointed regent 
of the Apostolic Nunciature in Bucares 
in 1946, and who remained at his post 
until 1950 when he was forcibly obliged 
to leave. Of him Ileana says, “He isa 
great Christian and a great American, 
and the Romanian people will long be 
grateful to him.” 

Princess Ileana’s story is as much the 
story of her people as it is her own. The 
tragedy of Romania, a helpless pawn in 
the fantastic game played out between 
Germany and Russia in the early days 
of World War II, is a familiar and sony 
tale of betrayal and power politics. In its 
present retelling, the story gains poig 
nancy from the author’s abiding love for, 
and faith in her country. It gains in sig 
nificance from her conviction of the life 
and-death nature of the struggle for a 
free world. 

Though simple in style, Ileana’s book 
is rich in the qualities of the spirit. Itis 
an inspiring document of a large-souled, 
heroic woman who is also, and only ir 
cidentally, a princess. 


Days of High Adventure 

Turoucu Cxarur’s Door, by Emily 
Kimbrough. Harper. 273 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Clare Powers 


Since at least the days of Ruth McKer 
ney’s My Sister Eileen, it has been styt 
ish with certain writers of lightweight 
first-person essays to pretend their lives 
have been full of high adventure, a de 
lusion which, with the aid of som 
clever phrase-turning and a bit of jud: 
cious padding, has produced many # 
best-seller. 

Emily Kimbrough, who leans towatl 
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this much-ado-about-nothing school of 
qutobiography, spent a few years during 
the twenties working for Marshall Field 
& Company, and since this famed Chi- 
cago department store currently is mark- 
ing its centenary, she has a timely ex- 
cuse to recount her experiences in 
Through Charley's Door, the title of 
which, incidentally, pays tribute to the 
days when the store’s “carriage trade” en- 
trance was presided over by a genial 
doorman named Charley Pritzlaff. 

Strung on the slim framework pro- 
vided by the author’s apprenticeship as 
an advertising copywriter, this account 
of life in a big department store is essen- 
tially an anecdotal one, fairly. bristling 
with tales like that of the harried games 
buyer who tried to keep up with, but 
not ahead of, the Mah Jongg fad, and 
of the employee who was. literally pros- 
trated when a customer turned out to be 
Queen Marie of Roumania. It also ex- 
poses some of the innards of. retailing 
(where, for example, the buyers speak 
only to God), delves now and again into 
the early history of Field’s and even 
takes an affectionate glance or two at 
Chicago's Loop. 

Through Charlie's Door, when it is 
not being upstaged by its own author, 
comes through as a side-view of a fab- 
ulous firm. It will delight some readers 
and certainly is a cinch to charm the 
daylights out of the typical Chicagoan. 


Charming Account 
Of Well-Spent Life 


GranpMA Moses: My Lire’s History. 
Harper. 140 pp. 16 plates. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


I must confess that I have never taken 
the phenomenon of Grandma Moses 
very seriously; but her life story cannot 
but engender respect for the dignified 
old Yankee woman whose success as an 
artist is only the final phase of a well- 
spent life. To achieve the flavor of this 
book, the editor prevailed upon Grand- 
ma to jot down reminiscences at random 
which he then edited in chronological 
order, preserving her own words. The 
result is a charming, naive account of 
the life of a New York state farm girl, 
who lived in Virginia for 20 years after 
her marriage, then returned to a farm 
close to her birthplace. Her tales of 
everyday life form a picture of a past 
age as vivid and cheerful as the 16 re- 
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productions of her paintings included 
in the book. Obviously the old lady is 
prouder of her accomplishments as a 
dairy and poultry farmer than as an art- 
ist, but considered painting a suitable 
pastime to occupy her after her hus- 


band’s death. 


Her paintings were first exhibited at 
a country fair, at which she won a prize 
for her preserves. The paintings received 
no recognition until a New York art 
collector saw them, and offered to buy 
all she had. Gathering up her meager 
collection, Grandma found one painting 
much larger than the rest. This she cut 
in two and sold as two paintings! 


Besides the excellent reproductions of 
her paintings, the book also includes fac- 
similes of some of Grandma Moses’ let- 
ters. Both the handwriting and the 
jacket portrait of the author reveal a vig- 
orous, alert old lady of 90, giving us 
hope that old age can be both enjoyable 
and productive to one who approaches 
it with a healthy attitude. 


Japanese View 
Of East and West 


DauGHTER OF THE PaciFic, by Yoko 
Matsuoka. Harper. 245 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ann Kelly 


Yoko Matsuoka is the daughter of upper- 
class, highly educated Japanese parents. 
Before the war she travelled and studied 
in this country and then returned to 
Japan through Europe. In the Orient she 
lived for a time in Korea and in Man- 
churia. 


As she tells of her life, she gives the 
western reader an opportunity to see the 
world through the eyes of an Oriental; 
at the same time she offers some idea of 
how the people of the West appear to 
the people of the East. It is this, of 
course, which makes the book a fascinat- 
ing reading experience for anyone with 
an interest in the Orient. 


At times, to this reviewer, some of 
the author’s observations about her less 
educated countrymen seemed to be un- 
necessarily condescending, and some of 
her observations about religion seemed 
dated, although they are voiced in a tone 
which implies that the author considers 
them most advanced. But to read this 
book in a critical frame of mind, is to 
lose much of its value. Instead of read- 
ing to determine whether the author’s 


Urchins of the Streets 
Cried Out His Sanctity 
St. Benepict JosEpH Lasre, by Agnes 


de la Gorce. Translated by Rosemary 
Sheed. Sheed & Ward. 213 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. David, S.S.N.D. 


Even sanctity is, in some sense, the child 
of its age—if only by way of contradic- 
tion. That is a truth which Agnes de la 
Gorce has woven into her biography of a 
saint who died on the eve of the French 
Revolution at the age of 34. Benedict 
Joseph Labre has, likewise, a message 
for our own generation, surrounded as 
it is by a materialism so like that of his 
contemporaries. 


The mid-18th century which wit- 
nessed the birth of the eldest Labre boy 
in 1748 and his death in 1783 had an 
atmosphere heavily tainted with Jansen- 
ist pessimism. Although this delicate 
child of a well-to-do French peasant 
farmer was intelligent and destined for 
the priesthood by his father, he suffered 
in adolescence and almost all his later 
life from scruples. After fruitless at- 
tempts to enter religious life, at the age 
of 22, Benedict began that series of pil- 
grimages with which posterity associates 
his name. For seven years, heedless of 
weather and personal uncleanliness (a 
deliberate penance), he visited on foot 
most of the shrines of western Europe. 
Infirmity obliged him to spend the last 
four years of his life in Rome. When 
he died of exposure and starvation, the 
urchins of the streets cried out his sanc- 
tity and miracles were wrought at his 
tomb. 


Not to excite imitation of Benedict 
Joseph’s way of life in its exterior form 
has Agnes de la Gorce written his story. 
After all, it has been told in English and 
in French several times before. Assisted 
by Rosemary Sheed’s crystalline diction, 
however, she presents to us from the pri- 
mary documents assembled in the canon- 
ization process the very words, the strong 
lineaments for the spirit of the saint. 
The result is a biography which most 
adults will find of compelling charm. 





ideas may all be exactly right or exactly 
wrong, it may be far more valuable to 
read this book with the intent of absorb- 
ing as much as possible of the viewpoint 
of, at least, one Oriental—one who 
writes well and has many interesting 
things to say. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





February, 1952 
W HEN IN YEARS to come BOT keeps 


its silver jubilee, and by way of 
celebration re-prints some of the articles 
it has carried in past decades, I shall do 
my .best to persuade the editor to omit 
any extracts from this correspondence. It 
is extremely tantalizing to have reprint- 
ed what one wrote 20 or more years ago 
and to see exhibited judgments on books 
and affairs which, though written with 
full deliberation and consideration at 
the time, would need the gift of proph- 
ecy (and some others) for them to ap- 
pear mature and worthwhile when a 
whole quarter of a century of develop- 
ment of author and readers alike has 


come. between the present and those’ 


earlier efforts. Some critics who write for 
the London Times Literary Supplement 
must rejoice in that paper’s strict rule.of 
anonymitv; a recent issue (January 18) 
was its 50th anniversary number and 
readers were regaled with a selection of 
reviews and articles covering the past 
half century of the Supplement’s appear- 
ance. 

For those unacquainted with life over 
here | would say that the London Times 
is our leading newspaper, and that every 
Friday it publishes a Literary Supple- 
ment (known familiarly as the TLS) 
which has made for itself an established 
place in the cultural life of the country. 
It deserves congratulations on its golden 
jubilee and for the consistently high 
quality of its criticism and editing. I find 
myself frequently in violent disagree- 
ment with the views it expresses, but 
read it regularly with enjoyment and ap- 
preciation. 

It is fascinating to read some of the 
reviews of books which in their way 
have become almost classics of our times. 
G. K. Chesterton’s Orthodoxy for exam- 
ple, brand new in 1908, receives that 
kind of condescending superior treat- 
ment which the TLS used to reserve for 
religious books which were not sufh- 
ciently “advanced” for its taste. (It is 
still occasionally apt to do so.) It is not 
a very difficult art to give that impres- 
sion. In this case notice these two re- 
marks: “He (Chesterton) praises Chris- 
tianity for all the characteristics which 
do not belong to it, and fancies himself 
orthodox for toying with beliefs which 
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have nothing to do with Christianity.” 
The reviewer was obviously a thorough- 
going modernist. “If Mr. Chesterton be- 
gan to think he would cease to exist, so 
he writes instead; we are all the richer 
for it.” 

The Editor of The Tablet pointed out 
recently how far English life and letters 
had traveled at one time from any con- 
tact with the roots of Catholic culture 
in Europe: “The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, to its credit be it said, has moved 
with the times, and no longer ap- 
proaches the Catholic culture with a 
provincial Anglican smugness of The 
Village Which Voted the Earth Was 
Flat. But I was myself just in time to 
meet some of the last specimens of the 
older type. It will always be a curiosity 
in history that the period, the two cen- 
turies before this century, when the Eng- 
lish political and economic influence 
abroad reached its height, was also the 
time when the English cut themselves 
off most completely from the theological 
life beyond these shores, and when they 
made a bridge it was to the German 
Protestant Rationalists who were invited 
in, from the 1830s onwards, to Oxford 
and Cambridge, with many baleful re- 
sults. The idea that there was anything 
to be learned from Latin Europe was not 
seriously entertained.” 


There is also a short notice of T. S. 
Eliot’s Prufrock. “His poems will hardly 
be read by many with enjoyment,” re- 
marked the TLS reviewer in 1917, but 
two years later more enthusiasm is 
shown about Gerard Manley Hopkins: 
“.. . The whole book thrills with spirit, 
a spirit that does not disdain sense but 
heightens it. The poems are crowded 
with objects sharply cut, and with 
sounds no less sharp and clashing; you 
fight your way through the verses, yet 
they draw you on. There is beauty 
everywhere without luxury, the beauty 
that seems to come of painful intense 
watching, the utter, disinterested delight 
of one who sees another world, not 
through, but in this one. It is as if he 
heard everywhere a music too difficult, 
because too beautiful, for our ears and 
noted down what he could catch of it; 
authentic fragments that we trust even 
when they bewilder us.” 


One of the reviews that I looked for 


in this jubilee issue was that of Lytton 
Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. It was 
there, of course, and I have an idea tha 
the TLS of 1952 would still agree with 
the remarks of the contributor in 1918, 
Not long ago I seem to remember a te. 
viewer mentioned Lytton Strachey’ 
book as an authority on Cardinal Man- 
ning. It is his estimate of Manning, his 
treatment of Newman and his difficul. 
ties that historians of the Oxford move- 
ment and 19th century Catholicism 
quarrel with principally. Strachey knew 
how to write with effect and economy. 
Here is an extract from his account of 
Newman in Rome Cit pleased the TLS 
reviewer 34 years ago): “Cardinal Bar. 
nabo, Cardinal Reisach, Cardinal An- 
tonelli looked at him with their shrewd 
eyes and hard faces, while he poured 
into their ears—which, as he had al 
ready noticed with distress, were large 
and not too clean—his careful disquisi- 
tions; but it was all in vain.” It is smart, 
of course, and clever, and conveys the 
intended impression; but whether it is 
the truth requires deeper investigation 
than Lytton Strachey was prepared to 
give. And, too, given a spark of inven- 
tiveness, it is not very difficult. It is 
amusing to note that the TLS in 1918 
was moved to remark: “As one reads this 
book one begins to feel that there is 
something almost uncanny in the aw 
thor’s detachment. He rarely commits 
himself to a definite judgment; in stat 
ing a person’s views he is most careful 
to quote their own words; he takes ir 
finite trouble to explain the various 
ideals and conceptions of all the people 
he describes.” If Lytton Strachey were 
alive now I should like to question him 
about his authority for the size and cor 
dition of the Cardinals’ ears. It is the 
typical aside which creates the impres 
sion required, even if the judge a mir 
ute or so later pronounces it out of order. 


M*™ B. Montagu Scott’s Look to Be 
yond (Hutchinsons) made its ap 
pearance over here some months ago. 
It has been acclaimed as a fine Catholic 
novel and the more popular Catholic 
publications (Universe, Catholic Times, 
Catholic Herald) have come out in @ 
chorus of praise. I cannot join whole 


(Continued on page 294) 
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the Village of Cloone 
ind the People Thereof 


(DREN OF THE Rarnsow, by Bryan 
MacMahon. Dutton. 512 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


1949 reviewers of Bryan MacMahon’s 
The Lion-Tamer labeled him as one of 
te purest and richest Irish voices to 
ech America in a long time. Chil- 
jen of the Rainbow will confirm and 
wengthen his reputation as an artist in 
yrds, sensitive to the stirrings of the 
ish heart, compassionate for the hu- 
mnity that is common to all men. 

The village of Cloone is the locale for 
Children of the Rainbow. The narrator, 
(hrs Macnamara, is in the fulness of 
jung manhood and through his warm, 
iibrant senses and imagination are chan- 
nied all the sounds and smells, the 
wlr and feel of God’s nature and God’s 
ceatures in this little village of Ireland 
where time has already blended into 
eternity. 

Finn Dillon, robustly alive, is the 
yung Prince of Cloone by popular ac- 
aim. He and Chris share the experi- 
ees of badgering the older village 
wits, of attending the ritual that sends 
ayoung colleen off to America to meet 
et betrothed, of poaching on the Mal- 
bry demesne and catching salmon with 
igaff and their bare hands in the pool 
leneath the bridge, of courting in the 
ave and on the ledge that overlooked 
the sea, of listening to Old Font spin 
wisdom out of experience on a Christ- 
ms morning, of standing up to the 
Dean when he refused Christian burial 
 Shoon Lawlee and thus made the 
ttagic mistake of condemning the sin- 
wer as well as the sin. 

Galileo, the smithy, was the only anti- 
(tic in Cloone. In the Dean’s hardness 
te had a bludgeon to use on his com- 
itriots. If its sense of justice was out- 
aged, the faith of Cloone still burnt 
bave and strong. Old Flint put it into 
words when he replied to the taunts of 
Calileo, “We find the faith in the cross 
ithe donkey’s back, in the crawl of the 
thafer an’ in the mornin’ crow of the 
wck who cries, ‘Benedicamus Domino.’ 
he chargin’ of everythin’ with our be- 
lef—-I think that good.” 

Children of the Rainbow is charged 
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with faith. It is also charged with the 
grandeur of Gaelic wit and high humor, 
the deep-down naturalness of people liv- 
ing close to the soil, the entrancing vi- 
sion of Diarmuid and Grainne. When 
Bryan MacMahon exercises his “gift of 
ink,” the children of the rainbow come 
down from the skies, or rather, the 
reader is carried aloft to a fresher, higher 
level of living and the world becomes a 
more delightful place to live in. With 
Old Font, we can’t help but say, “I think 
that good.” 


Family Chronicle 

Of Victorian Age 

THe Haysurn Famiry, by Guy Mc- 
Crone. Farrar, Straus & Young. 279 
pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


This episode in the chronicle of a large 
Scottish family with its vivid presenta- 
tion of Victorian manners makes a very 
enjoyable story. The Moorhouse clan en- 
tered upon its literary life in two pre- 
vious novels, Red Plush and Aunt Bel. 
This book, while continuing the story 
of Phoebe Moorhouse and her husband 
Henry Hayburn, centers rather around 
their adopted son Robin, whose “arty” 
Viennese blood ill suits him for the ca- 
reer of industrial engineer his father has 
planned for him. Here we have a new 
variation of the familiar struggle -be- 
tween two generations around the year 
1900, when the motor car was still a 
daring innovation into the staid and 
sober conventions of that “best of all 
worlds.” 

Henry Hayburn, shipbuilder, al- 
though glad to better his family’s social 
status by accepting knighthood for sig- 
nal services rendered the government, is 
contemptuously intolerant of his son’s 
literary ambitions. Fate, however, inter- 
venes in Robin’s favor by necessitating 
a health resort on the French Riviera for 
the young man of 20. Here he meets 
an American woman, ten years his sen- 
ior, who encourages both his writing tal- 
ent and his amorous advances to the 
point of serious involvement. Then Rob- 
in’s Victorian upbringing meets head-on 


_ with the casual attitude of the “modern 


woman of the world.” But the affair, far 
from degenerating into the proverbial 





Walter Baxter: Through the jungle 


“calf-love” of a very young man, takes 
on a third dimension when Robin incurs 
an overwhelming sense of responsibility 
for the new relationship he has made. 
However, paternal love, great enough to 
neglect an important business enterprise 
for a distraught son, brings about the 
most dramatic episode in the book to- 
gether with a solution of the problem. 

The story moves evenly, never tedious 
nor deviating unnecessarily, to an un- 
conventional ending. This urbane novel, 
done with craftsmanship rare nowadays, 
is a refreshing discovery in this winter 
of fictional depression, and it will well 
fill an evening of quiet and enjoyable 
reading. 


The War in Burma 
And in Man’s Soul 


Loox Down 1n Mercy, by Walter Bax- 
ter. Putnam. 308 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


This graphic first novel of the British 
retreat from Burma early in World War 
II is primarily the story of the moral dis- 
integration of a British officer who is 
poorly prepared for the physical hard- 
ships and mental anxieties of war by an 
enervating, indulgent life in the peace- 
time army. It is not sensational, it sheds 
no light of false glamour, and it portrays 
evil as nothing but evil; the explicitness 
of the writing, however, will revolt and 
shock many readers. It is definitely a 
book to be recommended with reserva- 
tion and discrimination; it is also a very 
well-written, carefully executed work. 
As the war in Burma develops and 
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the British forces fall back before the 
seemingly invincible Japanese, finally to 
make a desperate flight through jungle 
and over hills to the safety of India, the 
author describes the terror that fills the 
heart of Captain Anthony Kent, a terror 
that leaves room for little except a deter- 
mination to do whatever is necessary to 
save his own life. As his character crum- 
bles he finds himself capable of treason, 
sexual perversion and murder. The thing 
that saves the book from being some- 
thing more than any reader could stom- 
ach is the fact that the author concen- 
trates his story on one man. There is 
hever any inference that this is the story 
of all men, or the inevitable way of all 
soldiers. 
A strange aspect of this American edi- 
tion of a novel which was first published 
in England is the ending. In the British 
edition, Kent, after finally reaching In- 
dia and safety, finds himself unable to 
face life any longer; he tries to commit 
suicide, loses his nerve and then acci- 
dentally kills himself after deciding 
against suicide—a grim but understand- 
able and consistent ending. In~ the 
American edition Kent tries to commit 
suicide, loses his nerve and decides he 
must go on living as best he is able—all 
of which is not out of character, but left 
this reader, for one, confused because of 
the inconclusive manner in which these 
last few paragraphs are handled. The 
title of the novel is taken from the pray- 
ers after low Mass (“O God, our refuge 
and our strength, look down in mercy on 
Thy people who cry to Thee . . .”); pos- 
sibly, in this new ending, the author is 
trying to strike a spark of hope for 
Kent's regeneration. If that is so, it is 
an ill-advised effort. After devoting 300 
pages to portraying skillfully and deci- 
sively his degeneration, one or two para- 
graphs is much too short a space in 
which to reverse the entire work. 


Marines in Korea 

Hoxp Back tue Nicut, by Pat Frank. 
Lippincott. 210 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by David Young 


This novel is the story of the retreat of 
a company of Marines from Changjin 
Reservoir to the seaport of Hungnam at 
the time of the Chinese break-through 
in Northern Korea. In many ways this 
story of a retreat through the hills to the 
sea is similar to the famous retreat of the 
10,000 Greeks as told in Xenophon’s 
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Anabasis, and Mr. Frank would have 
done well to take a few tips from the 
author who wrote a narrative which is 
still read almost 2,500 years after it was 
written. The effectiveness of Xenophon’s 
simple and direct account is sadly lack- 
ing in Mr. Frank’s novel. 

In an effort to make his characters 
come to life the author gives us many 
flashbacks to their earlier lives—all of 
which impede the flow of the story and 
add little to the characters, most of 
whom are indistinctly drawn. In addi- 
tion to these flashbacks the author uses 
a long flashback, which extends over 
half the length of the book, to bring the 
reader up-to-date after introducing him 
to the men of Dog Company when their 
retreat is almost at an end. The result is 
that the reader usually is not sure if he 
is in the present, in the past, or in the 
past and reminiscing of the past beyond 
that. What could have been a good, 
straight-forward action story becomes a 
shapeless and tasteless pulp as Mr. Frank 
loses the reader with his plot convolu- 
tions, tries to propagandize him with 
well-intentioned but clumsy explana- 
tions of the need for fighting in Korea, 
and bores him with trite, soldierly 
dreams of home. 


Idealistic but Vague 
Answer to World Problems 
THe Bricut Procession, by John 

Sedges. John Day. 305 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
John Sedges’ new novel will not disap- 
point those who have liked the warmth 
and gentleness of his other work, The 
Long Love. 

In this one the hero, Stephen Worth, 
is a big-city public relations man who, 
appalled by contemporary life, is grad- 
ually driven to the fine, idealistic way 
of his father, a country pastor. Stephen’s 
two loves and lode-stars are Jane and 
Mary, the one tragically doomed by her 
strange, modern unhappiness, the other 
possessing the key to peace. “Her roots, 
deep and strong, ran underneath life, 
tapping sources far and near.” It is Mary, 
of course, who in her complete selfless- 
ness and the instinctive perfection of her 
understanding is content and brings con- 
tentment—for she is all those things in 
just those extravagant terms. 

But we are impatient for Jane. Why 
was Jane, the typical modern, so 
doomed? It is a question posed to our 





own contemporary imaginations, an 
much to the author's credit that it ig » 
posed. To answer it would take depth 
and the creation, of characters who ag 
not merely the vehicles for fine ideal 
And just what is the nature of the prob 
lem, besides the ultimate crime of war 
to be faced by Stephen’s really admirable 
Company of the Good? There are ap. 
swers far subtler and more complex thap 
are touched on here, and_ perhaps ye 
ought not to look for such troubled jp. 
quiry, but be grateful for the authors 
large-mindedness, shown by his aware 
ness of these problems. 

It has been his purpose to create 
fine, heart-warming story of good people 
walking with honesty, charity and faith 
through ordinary existences beset with 
problems, and contributing with high 
purpose the strength and gifts they have 
The Bright Procession is a good and 
pleasing story that the whole family can 
enjoy. 


One Man’s Search 

For Happiness 

Tue Works oF Love, by Wright Mor 
ris. Knopf. 269 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Donald Benedict 


The earlier novels of Wright Monis, 
young American writer, gave us a right 
to expect a much more satisfying work 
than this most recent of his books has 
turned out to be. Mr. Morris is here 
working with a defensible thesis—that 
there are those who are wounded, and, 
indeed, in time murdered by an inabil 
ity to cope with the phenomenon d 
love, and that love of the rightest, mos 
innocent sort—the love of husband for 
wife, of father for son. 

This is pretty much a one-charactet 
novel, and it: is the book’s chief fault 
that that character disappoints us, be 
comes in time difficult to believe in, and 
—what is always fatal in a novel—finally 
succeeds in making the reader supremely 
indifferent. Mr. Morris has taken his 
central character from what one thinks 
of as the Willa Cather country of Amer 
ica—depressingly bucolic Nebraska; and 
from the Cather period of the late 1%h 
century. This man doomed to unhap 
piness and suffering, but without the 
stature to undergo either so as to make 
the reader feel or care, is called Will 
Jennings Brady, and the danger of pres 
ent-day symbolist investigations of litett 
ture tempts one to see in that name 
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iyetelling of failure, for its close resem- 
ince to the name of one of our coun- 
ws great political failures. 

Will moves across the country in 
gsch of happiness (though it is never 
jar that he knows, or that his creator 
igows in what that is likely to consist). 
We finds only misery in marriage and 
therhood, and is forever being hurt al- 
gst to death by those he wants to love 
4y his wife, by prostitutes, by his son, 
Wy strangers casually encountered. Hav- 
ag come, in his wandering, to Chicago, 
e takes the job of department store 
\nta Claus in Christmas season, not 
ir need of money, but for companion- 
hip and something like love from anony- 
nous children. The big store stands on 
he bank of a river, and, going out one 
wening to a landing for a smoke and a 
yeath of air, Will Jennings Brady near- 
sghtedly steps where stairs are not—and 
his quest is over. 

It is the old story of the tragic figure 
that is simply too small for the stage of 
tragedy and that lacks the universality 
of appeal that elevated, say, the tramp 
Chaplin to the proper height. 


An Appointed Errand 
Under a Divine Will 


Tat Devit IN THE Desert, by Paul 
Horgan. Longmans, Green. 63 pp. 
$1.50. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


This little story describes the last days 
and death of Father Louis Bellefontaine, 
imissionary priest in west Texas of a 
tundred years ago. Through a thin 
ween of fiction, one recognizes a score 
if missionary experiences in the history 
if the southwest, bits of suffering that 
night have happened to John Odin, first 
lishop of Galveston, or Claude Dubuis, 
the second bishop. 

Father Louis had a round of outlying 
missions that twice a year took him up 
the Rio Grande valley on a two or three 
month ride. Near 70, the old priest was 
0 longer fit for the severity of solitary 
tavel under the blistering sun, through 
hazes of alkaline dust, with poor food, 
ad water or no water, and often only 
iis saddle for pillow. His superior had 
authority to refuse Father Louis permis- 
ion for the trip that proved to be his 

; nevertheless, in the face of the old 
man’s eagerness to be at his work, the 
pastor hesitated to enforce his power. Fa- 

Louis made only one of his sched- 
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uled visits. The family with whom he 
stopped the first night recognized the 
truth and made a futile effort to detain 
him. 

But he rode on into the blazing sun. 
Finally he was forced to dismount and 
lie in the shade of a mesquite thicket. 
Sleep overcame him and when he stirred 
on awakening a rattlesnake struck him 
twice. Old, feeble, already ill, the out- 
come was now certain. He unsaddled 
and unbridled his horse to let it escape. 
In his delirium he argued with the snake 
about their mutual natures and duties 
before God. The snake replied with ar- 
guments nearly as lucid and cogent as 
his own. Then time ran out, he took his 
chalice in his hands and lay down again, 
to wait. 

Told in this manner, it is impossible 
to reproduce the intense perceptivity of 
the writer, his sensitive feeling for the 
terror and the beauty of the desert coun- 


her hardheaded businessman-father after 
battering her blustering brother out the 
backdoor. “The Bonesetter” starts and 
ends as a nice tale of skill and love, with 
bloodshed and the hero taking justice 
into his own hands in the middle of it. 
“Not My Story” is an intriguing piece 
in which the unlikely third gets the girl. 
“My Fey Lady” deals in the mysterious 
and—with a little tolerance of the Irish 
second sight—will be found quite en- 
joyable. Not without humor, this gen- 
tle tale ends with the little daughter of 
the storyteller saying with some regret: 
“And not a blow struck the whole 
time!” “A Dialogue” is the caustic title 
for ten pages of boastful monologue with 
which an Irishman bored his English 
host, minimizing English and Scots 
alike, until his host literally cut his 
wind. It is somewhat trivial. The other 
three stories are short and varied. 


Mr. Walsh is an excellent raconteur, 





try, and the subtlety with which he pre- 
sents the theme that Father Louis had 
an appointed errand under a divine will. 
Mr. Horgan is evidently well aware of 
the missionary role played by the French 
in our southwest. This is a beautiful and 
symbolic piece of writing. 


Irish Stories 

Son oF A TinkER, by Maurice Walsh. 
Lippincott. 245 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 


The art of story-telling for which the 
Irish are famous has not by-passed Mr. 
Walsh. He can fairly hold one’s interest 
in these nine stories without repeating 
the same theme. Of course, with some 
of the features we are familiar from 
many other Irish stories: the drinking, 
the roughhouse, the quiet girleen whom 
love makes so mature and decided. 
Such, in the title story, is Roisin 
whom the tinkerlad-peddler won from 


From dust jacket of “The Devil in the Desert” 


but one misses conviction in his writ- 
ings. As somebody said of his books, 
“Anybody could have written them.” At 
times he gives the impression of being 
a bit of a cynic, but in these stories he 
does provide light entertainment. 


After the Wedding 
Sysit, by Louis Auchincloss. Houghton 

Mifflin. 284 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
An old favorite of the magazine writers 
is the plot in which the heroine is the 
“different” type of girl who is not pop- 
ular with her contemporaries until, by 
a twist of plot, she is escorted to the 
senior prom or altar by the most popular 
boy in the area. At this point the author 
leaves her, dazed but happy, looking for- 
ward to a blissful future. 

In Sybil, a first novel, the author has 
gone farther than the magazine writer 
is required—or dares—to go: he follows 
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Catholic Humor 
At Its Best 








Those amusing incidents, typical of the 
lighter side of Catholic life, are cleverly 
depicted by Hugh Devine in this bright 
new 100-page book of cartoons. 


Reviewers Praise It 


Here is a clever book of witty car- 
toons about any parish any place in 
the U.S. Done by the Boston artist, 
Hugh Devine, a veteran of World War 
II, all the pictures chuckle with a 
laughter that is healthy and hearty. 
Behind the humor, however, lies a 
deep seriousness that is just as con- 
tagious as the laughter. Although All 
Angels Parish is mythical it might 
well be your own parish. There is kind 
old Father Mack who might be your 
pastor, and there are the youngsters, 
angels with clipped wings, who believe 
the church lawn would make an ideal 
baseball diamond. Then there is Mrs. 
Avery who can easily confuse Arbor 
day with Palm Sunday as she strolls 
home with an armful of palms. Her 
husband, Fred, is mild and meek and 
timid of heart—a strong contrast to 
his wife. .. . If you have a funnybone, 
Hugh Devine’s cartoons will tickle it. 
If you have no sense of humor—then 
you will be missing a real treat in All 
Angels Parish—Peter J. McCafferty 
in Steubenville Register. 








All Angels Parish gets its name 
from its heavenly patrons, not from 
its earthly constituency. Mrs. Avery is 
non-angel in 20 different ways. So are 
Uncle Billy, the tall altar boy, and 
even Father Mack. The more com- 
mon of the identifiable foibles of Cath- 
olic life, on a parochial basis, are 
caught and recorded by Hugh Devine. 
—The Sign. 


And it’s only $1 at bookstores 
or direct from the publisher. 


FAITH MAGAZINE 














Box 72, Station B Buffalo, N.Y. 
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his sensitive, genuinely different heroine 
through the early years of her marriage. 
To leave an immature, introspective girl 
and a slightly stupid but popular boy at 
the altar steps is one thing; to write a 
diary of two opposite personalities in un- 
easy juxtaposition is to posit the differ- 
ence between a wedding and a marriage. 

Sybil, fortified by the sense of secur- 
ity given her by her marriage, firmly be- 
lieves that she adores Philip, until his 
infidelity forces her to face her growing 
conviction that she not only does not 
love him, but she doesn’t even like him. 
Miserable, aimless and utterly lost in 
spirit, she seeks revenge and comfort in 
an illicit adventure of her own. But be- 
cause she is, like truly intelligent intro- 
spects, a rock-bottom realist, she finally 
solves her problem in a highly practical 
way. 

While this is not a “great” novel, it is 
a careful, sympathetic study of a very 
real character, and it has a somehow 
fresh approach to an old problem. If Mr. 
Auchincloss can maintain his viewpoint 
while he improves his technique, he may 
well prove to be a good writer. 


Lavish Description 
Ot Moral Degeneration 


Ler Ir Come Down, by Paul Bowles. 
Random House. 311 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Nicholas Joost 


Let It Come Down belongs to an all too 
populous sector of our postwar literary 
scene: the narrative of disintegration. 
Here the victim—as Mr. Bowles terms 
his protagonist—is a stupid, greedy and 
licentious young bank clerk, Nelson 
Dyar, who goes to Tangier in order to 
escape from the frustrations and middle- 
class conventions of his family life in 
New York. Once in Tangier, with no 
artificially imposed restrictions on his be- 
havior, his natural weakness asserts it- 
self, and he goes down, down, down 
carefully arranged steps each of which is 
described by Mr. Bowles with lavish and 
loving precision. Dyar ends by running 
off with his employers’ illegally gained 
money and, in a delirium induced by 
hashish, killing the young Moor who has 
helped him abscond. At the conclusion 
of the story he sits down in the doorway 
of a ruined Moroccan farmhouse, looks 
out into the rain,-and begins to wait. 
“It was not yet completely dark.” 

The whole book has the air of hav- 
ing been attempted by a writer with con- 





siderable native equipment who migg 
because he has followed the Wrong mas 
ters. Technically, the novel fails because 
of the limitations of the principal cha. 
acter, who is so uninteresting in Person. 
ality that the narrative becomes bearable 
only by the device of having the Most 
excruciating and improbable events hap 
pen to him. Mr. Bowles is dimly cop. 
scious of his difficulty and tries to get 
out of it by taking us into his conf. 
dence. He confides that Dyar is a “vic. 
tim,” a type similar, presumably, to Des. 
toevski’s buffoons or saints. One may 
accept this explanation for the character 
but then what about the events that vic 
timize him? Taken singly or as a group, 
they are intended, one quite readily ad 
mits, to shock, but despite all of Mr. 
Bowles’ attempts at symbolism, they lack 
any larger significance, and actually they 
are not very interesting—indeed, no 
more than mildly titillating—in them 
selves, related as they are in squalid de. 
tail which is sheer gimcrackery to the 
structure of the novel. 

Ideologically, the novel simply does 
not make sense; it leaves no distinct im- 
pression. Its passages of introspection, 
abruptly come upon and as abruptly 
abandoned, leave the reader with a 
vague feeling of a confused pessimism, 
but not with any such coherent point of 
view as that of, say, Sartre. In a per 
verse way, of which the author seems 
not altogether aware, Let It Come Down 
pays a considerable homage to the moral 
ity that it flouts. Read from one point 
of view, it grimly confirms the well- 
known biblical adage that the wages of 
sin are death. 


England, 1955 

Numeer Ning, or The Mindsweepers, 
by A. P. Herbert. Doubleday. 286 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Richard Reuland 
This is a light, humorous story that takes 
place in England in 1955, two yeats 
after the close of the Russian War. 
British Civil Service sets up a school at 
Hambone Hall, the estate of the 17th 
Earl of Carraway and Stoke, to test ap 
plicants for civil service positions. 

The students, each identified by # 
number, are subjected to ridiculous tess 
and problems to establish their mental 
fitness. Number Nine, “hero” of the 
book and son of the Earl of Carraway 
and Stoke, secretly takes the place of at 
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gher student and acts as spy for the 
Farl. He becomes closely allied with 
Number Eight, a girl named Peach, and 
together they go through a series of an- 
tics bent on restoring the Earl to his es- 


tate. 

The old Admiral, Earl of Carraway 
and Stoke, provides not a little of the 
funniest happenings in the book. On 
two small balconies of his lodge he has 
built a make-shift bridge. Here he has 
maps, charts, azimuth compass and other 
equipment to plot his position by the 
sars or take bearings on flying birds. 
And from here he conducts full scale 
naval battles and maneuvers over the 
local countryside. 

Bureaucracy comes out a little less 
than second best in this pleasant satire. 


Canadian Family 
Tae PennincTons, by Basil Partridge. 

Westminster. 284 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 
There is something about a family story 
that usually strikes an evocative cord in 
the heart of most readers, even when 
the family is entirely different from one’s 
own. At first glance life in the deanery 
of an Anglican Cathedral in Kingsford, 
Canada, would appear to be far removed 
from the familiar environment of a mid- 
dle class American home. But in The 
Penningtons the wise and beloved Dean 
and his practical and overworked wife 
son prove to be like people we've 
known always. Not that they are uni- 
versal types, but they are credible human 
beings whom we can accept for their 
gradations of character—their foibles and 
weaknesses as well as their integrity and 
kindliness. 

Loose craftsmanship and lack of pol- 
ished writing mar The Penningtons, but 
not many who read this easy and pleas- 
ing novel will approach it in a critical 
mood. The narrative is convincing and 
interesting. 


Colonel North 
HimatayaN AssiGNMENT, by F. Van 
Wyck Mason. Doubleday. 282 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
F. Van Wyck Mason now sends his 
Colonel Hugh North, American intel- 
ligence officer, to the semi-independent 
state of Jonkhar, which abuts Commu- 
nist-controlled Tibet. The Colonel's aim 
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is to convince the Sri Rajah of Jonkhar 
that he should ally his country with the 
Western democracies and so seal off the 
Kirong Pass between Tibet and the 
Nepalese protectorate. Much of the book 
is given to the salacious thoughts and 
conversations of the main characters. In 
plot, the story is juvenile; in execution, 
it is shallowly artificial. 


Abolitionist 
Tue SIn OF THE PropHet, by Truman 
Nelson. Little, Brown. 450 pp. $4.00. 


Review by Rev. Demetrius Manousos 


Another volume has been added to the 
spate of documentary fiction which has 
become so popular with writers, if not 
with readers. This time the subject is a 
crowded year in the life of Theodore 
Parker, the great preacher of Boston’s 
Abolitionists in the decade preceding the 
Civil War. 

Theodore Parker was a complex char- 
acter. The slavery question was a com- 
plex issue. Boston’s politics in 1854 were 
a complex maze of corruption, bigotry 
and idealism. All this makes a very com- 
plex story out of the struggle over An- 
thony Burns, the last runaway slave re- 
turned from Boston under the Fugitive 
Slave Act. And the author of The Sin 
of the Prophet is not really a match for 
such complexities. 

There are some deft characterizations 
in his book and some effective scenes. 
But the overall effect is confusion. The 
author is torn between the physical 
drama and the philosophical significance 
of the events and has mastered neither. 
Thus he spikes the whole with melo- 
dramatic touches—insufhcient to give 
suspense, yet just enough to undermine 
objectivity. 


Meat-Packer 
Tue Cuicaco Story, by Ira Morris. 

Doubleday. 347 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Barbara Finlay 
Armed with the convictions that meat- 
packing is the vilest of trades and that 
a family with money is automatically 
corrupted by it, Mr. Morris has produced 
a three-generation saga that packs all the 
wallop of warmed-over Wheatena. 

His tale overflows with as undusted 
a collection of stock characters as one 
could meet outside a radio serial. There 
is the stubborn patriarch, a ruthless 
meat-packer who wallows — literally — 


through the carcasses of steers and work- 
ers to his bloody throne, his stolid son, 
his crooked one, the weak but rebellious 
one who writes poetry, and others as 
familiar to readers of the Great-Amer- 
ican-Family-in-Decay class of novel. The 
third generation is just as inevitable: it 
includes the spoiled playgirl who ac- 
cumulates husbands and who hurtles to 
her death in a flashy roadster, and the 
clean-cut youth who will raise the fam- 
ily name from the mire. 

From start to finish, this is a parade of 
stereotypes who bear out completely the 
conventional statement that “the charac- 
ters and the incidents in this book . . . 
have no relation to any person or event 
in real life.” 


Detective Work 
Tue Daucuter oF Time, by Josephine 

Tey. Macmillan. 204 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
Unusual and highly interesting is the 
theme of this book—the falsification of 
history by writers working under duress, 
from hearsay or with a personal ax to 
grind. In our own day we have seen his- 
tory rewritten under orders from Hitler 
and Stalin. We have a vast inheritance 
of lies dating from the Reformation, 
which though repeatedly refuted, are 
still printed in some schoolbooks as “his- 
tory.” 

It is Miss Tey’s belief that “truth is 
the daughter of time,” “murder will 
out.” To prove her point she takes the 
case of Richard III who has gone down 
in history as the wicked uncle who had 
his two nephews murdered in the 
Tower. 

In her story, the author has Grant, a 
Scotland Yard detective, hospitalized 
with a broken leg. But Grant's police- 
manly instincts are still functioning. 
One day he sees a small portrait of Rich- 
ard III. It is a good face, a face that he, 
as a policeman, would place on the 
bench rather than in the dock. But this 
does not jibe with history as he was 
taught. Determined to get at the truth 
concerning the last of the Plantagenets, 
he prevails upon friends to do some re- 
search for him at the British Museum. 

Considerable proof is unearthed, 
through contemporary accounts, to indi- 
cate that Richard did not murder his 
nephews, and that they, in fact, survived 
him. The trail of guilt leads straight to 
Henry VII who succeeded ° Richard, 
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though he had no right to the throne. 
Though this truth concerning the mur- 
ders was made known during the Stuart 
reign, the erroneous account, written 
under the Tudors is still widely believed, 
still published in textbooks, according to 
Miss Tey. 

Thomas More as the author of a his- 
tory which “was the Bible of the whole 
historical world on the subject of Rich- 
ard III” comes in for much _ barbed 
criticism as an historian. He is pictured 
as the gullible tool of John Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury under Henry 


VII who was the bitter enemy. of Rich-: 


ard. 


Unconvincing 
STEPHEN Hayne, by Albert Idell. Wil- 
liam Sloane. 422 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 
At the end of the Civil War, Stephen 
Hayne, a young Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmer, returns home to find his farm 
beyond salvage. He goes to work in the 
newly opened mines, and from there 
goes to the city where he makes his for- 
tune in stock speculation. Finally he 
comes to the realization that his place 
is back on the farm. 

This unoriginal novel lacks depth and 
maturity. The central character is an 
unconvincing mixture of license and in- 
dustry, ruthlessness and loyalty. For the 
most part the writing is colorless and 
could stand a good deal of tightening. 
Any reader who is not fascinated by de- 
tails of the stock market will probably 
skip about one-third of the pages. 


Woman President 
Tue Dark Mare, by Damsey Wilson. 

Doubleday. 318 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 
Miriam Bradley is on the verge of at- 
taining the highest office in the land, of 
becoming the first woman president; if 
she is successful, she has outscored her 
husband, a newspaper publisher and un- 
successful candidate for governor, who is 
forced publicly at least to assume a sub- 
servient position in the family. 

Eager to pose this novel’s problem, the 
author has spelled it out; no situation is 
left to the reader's imagination or per- 
ception. Each character, each crisis is 
stated and catalogued. Characters are un- 
real; situations, forced and contrived. 
The author’s style and workmanship are 
both inadequate. 
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Need for Survey 

Of Our Parishes 

Tue SocioLocy OF THE ParisH, edited 
by C. J. Nuesse and Thomas J. Harte, 
C.Ss.R. Bruce. 354 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. H. A. Reinhold 


Professor Nuesse and Father Harte are 
the editors for a group of sociologists, 
clerical and lay, in this joint effort to 
provide the parish priest with a system- 
atic presentation of the sociologist’s case 
for.a “survey of the parish in its con- 
stants and variables.” Not being a pro- 
fessional sociologist, but a parish priest, 
I am in no position to judge the book 
on its professional merits. But since the 
book was obviously written for men like 
myself, for the clergy, for seminarians 
and for alert lay workers, I may presume 
that what I have to say is pertinent. 
Readers who remember my review of 
Father Fichter’s stirring and controver- 
sial Southern Parish (Book on Trial, 


' November, 1951) may want to know if 


this is more of the same. The answer is 
no. As a matter of fact, this book, in the 
logical order, precedes Southern Parish 
and should be read before it, because it 
gives us the basic notions with which 
we can decide what a survey like Father 
Ficther’s aims to do. There may be dif- 
ferent schools of thought among Cath- 
olic sociologists, and I have a hunch 
there are, but the fact remains that Pro- 
fessor Nuese and Father Harte and their 
staff give us an excellent, thorough and 
readable guide in this field. 

First the book sets out to give a clear 
picture of the history of the parish and 
we see the metamorphosis of the parish 
through 1900 years. This chapter is fol- 
lowed by a history of the parish in the 
United States. Since this book wants to 
survey the existing American parish it 
goes on to discuss frankly and realistic- 
ally its social structure—the rural, the 
urban, the racial, the national parish. 

Father Nuesse opens the third part of 
this book by pointing out the problems 
of such an effort: the unreliable figures 
furnished now in annual reports (mostly 
estimates and guess work), the haphaz- 
ard methods now current in surveys, the 
enormous population turnover, the leak- 
age and the lack of sociological train- 
ing of the surveying agencies. On this 


background Father Kelly and Brother 
Schnepp outline theory and practical ex. 
ecution of a reliable parish census and 
of a survey, making clear the important 
distinction between them. 


That all this is not done for its own 
sake, but for the benefit of the aposto. 
late, becomes clear in the fourth part in 
which Father Donnelly and Father Fur 
fey in two inspiring chapters show that 
at present we are groping in the dark, 
We are headed for a very unpleasant 
surprise unless we abandon our well- 
worn and obsolete aims and methods, 
The samples given by the different 
authors and the lessons of history bear 
out the claim that we must make a 
complete readjustment now. Abbes God- 
in and Michonneau in France have seen 
the parish as a missionary center even 
in allegedly Christian and Catholic 
countries. It is the opinion of both edi- 
tors, backed by conclusive reasoning, 
that we can no longer brush these for 
eign authors aside with a shrug of the 
shoulders and such facile judgments as 
the widespread one that European 
priests are not close to their people, are 
too much involved in politics and lack 
the stimulous for cooperation which is 
forced on the American clergy because 
of the very simple fact that even finances 
depend on it. 


Not only do we have to change meth- 
ods, but, as leaders represented by the 
late Cardinal Suhard have pointed out, 
we need a complete “re-sourcement’—to 
use an excellent term coined by the great 





Max Picard: Concerned with the 
“flight” of modern man 
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Dominican Yves Congar—even of pas- 
ral theology. It is gratifying to see in 
this book that the authors rise above the 
purely natural level of sociology and 
take cognizance of such widely ignored 
things as the Mystical Body, the liturgy, 
the apostolic groups, every form of Cath- 
dic Action and even the vernacular 
question. 

As a parish priest, I have been im- 
pressed by the open-minded courage and 
farsightedness of this bok. If it were 
read by all the clergy it would stir our 
consciences. The fear that we will now 
down in a flood of questionnaires and 
that we will be badgered by the chan- 
very, questioning the accuracy of our 
annual reports, is stilled by the sugges- 
tios—one among several—that the pro- 
fessional surveying be done by trained 
teams. The old practitioner is, of course, 
sceptical, when forms become too in- 
ylved and the live touch is replaced by 
wciometric, psychometric and other sys- 
tematic researches. But before we ex- 
press such fears, we have to stand up 
and cross our heart and state that we 
actually have this live touch, not only 
with the elite of the Holy Name society 
and the prize parochial pupils, but also 
wih Mrs. Murphy who lives on the 
alley with a divorced man and who did 
not keep her promise to go to the sacra- 
ments and have her marital situation 
straightened out. If this book is nothing 
ese, it is discussion material for clerical 
conferences, bull sessions and wide dis- 
cussion in magazines. The two editors 
and the authors have the priesthood of 
this country in a debt of gratitude. 


Study of Apostasy 
Of Modern Times 
Tue Fuicur From Gop, by Max Picard. 

Regnery. 185 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 

The Flight from God is a graphic de- 
xtiption of a deplorable condition. The 
problem is as old as the world, but the 
widespread apostasy of our mechanical 
world that exerts powerful influence up- 
m each of us makes this a very perti- 
nent book. 

The author, Max Picard, describes the 
pitiful efforts of man to fashion a life 
without God and to form a civilization 
based upon materialistic and existential- 
istic philosophies. The evolution of the 
materialistic man is portrayed after the 
manner of a fantasy. 
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Herbert McLuhan: Concerned with the 


“folklore” of modern man 


The first five chapters define this state 
that Mr. Picard calls “The Flight.” Eight 
succeeding chapters develop individual 
aspects of the movement. The final 
chapter depicts the role God plays in 
this abandonment of faith in Him. 

The idea of “Flight” is developed 
throughout the various chapters by con- 
sideration of the many implements of 
our present civilization. Certain effects 
of this culture upon man are worthy of 
note. First there is that inner conflict 
that the movement brings to man. He 
must ever resist God. Second we observe 
that the constant strain of mental con- 
fusion robs man of independent power 
of thought. He can not decide what he 
wants of life. Constant adjustment to 
ever changing possibilities results in a 
turmoil of soul that is prohibitive of con- 
certed action. Lastly there is that despair 
that robs man of the will to assert him- 
self and to resist the power of evil. 

The author wisely concludes each 
dark chapter with a short paragraph of 
Christian hope. The final chapter indi- 
cates the basis of this hope by stating 
that “God does not cease to go after 
those who have torn themselves away 
from him” and offers, by way of explana- 
tion, a reason why God should permit 
existing conditions. “The more the struc- 
ture of Flight expands,” he says, “and 
the more desperately it plunges onward, 
the more plainly stands before us the 
One Who Is: God.” 

As one reads this book, one thinks of 
Francis Thompson’s “Hound of Heav- 
en.” One also recalls the cleansing nights 


of the soul of St. John of the Cross. As 
Mr. Picard suggests, man may well be- 
come disgusted by this excessive evil and 
cast it off, opening his soul to the influ- 
ence of faith, preparatory to a return to 
God. 

The message of this book may be eas- 
ily lost in the manner of its presentation. 
There are few, however, who will not 
derive real profit from the reading of it. 
As Mr. Picard points out, we are all 
subject to the influence of our times. 
The apt descriptions of these influences 
should preserve us from infection and 
should incite us to defense of our faith 
by Christian living. 


Modern “Folklore” of 

Industrial Society 

THe Mecnanicat Brive: Folklore of 
Industrial Man, by Herbert Marshall 
McLuhan. Vanguard Press. 157 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Doris Duffy Boyle 
Herbert Marshall McLuhan holds that 


every culture has its folklore and much 
of the folklore of industrial society comes 
from the laboratory, the studio and the 
advertising agency. He is concerned with 
what mass production and mass advertis- 
ing have done to American civilization: 
“to keep everybody in the helpless state 
engendered by prolonged mental rutting 
is the effect of many ads and much en- 
tertainment alike.” 

The author in this bock reverses the 
process of using visual symbols for mass 
mind-paralysis by using them instead for 
intellectual energizing. He takes more 
than 50 recurring ads from slick maga- 
zines (the folklore of industrial man) 
and makes a caustic analysis of each one. 

Many of his observations on the ef- 
fects of advertising have been made pre- 
viously by workers in the field and by 
recent popes and bishops. These latter 
have pointed out the possible danger to 
souls. Some advertising goes beyond the 
legitimate familiarizing of people with 
the seller's product to arouse imaginary 
wants, conspicuous consumption and, in 
some cases, base desires. The abuses of 
advertising may be an occasion of sin for 
both the advertiser and the consumer of 
it. Sins against both chastity and justice 
may sometimes be involved. 

McLuhan’s work gives excellent doc- 
umentation of these points by its novel 
and effective presentation of selected ad- 
vertisements. 
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Child Psychology 

And Psychotherapy 

One Lirrie Boy, by Dorothy W. Ba- 
ruch. Julian Press. 242 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by R. T. McKee, C.Ss.R. 


Parents find it difficult to help their own 
youngsters with their psychological prob- 
lems. They try to give them love, and 
to the best of their ability, they try to 
understand them. To understand them 
better, they turn for guidance to books, 
magazine articles and advice columns. 
Unfortunately much of the advice and 
explanations they read are based on a 
false philosophy of psychology, and will, 
if put into practice, do harm to the char- 
acter and personality of the children. 
This case history of “one little boy” is 
one of these harmful books. 

For two and a half years, the little 
seven-year-old asthmatic Kenneth, in 
play therapy with his psychotherapist, 
gave expression to his suppressed hatred 
for his father, his desire for his mother, 
his fear that a certain part of his body 
would be cut off, his hatred for his 
brother, etc. During the same period, his 
mother and father were receiving indiv- 
idual and group therapy, and their story 
is related as they give expression to sim- 
ilar repressed emotions from their child- 
hood. 

The psychologist reports the content 
of this analysis and therapy, mainly that 
of the boy. She adheres strictly to the 
psychoanalytic line, with no cognizance 
of God, no mention of duty and moral- 
ity, no training in virtue. In her report 
there is no evident attempt to educate 
the child, but merely the chance to give 
him free, uninhibited expression of his 
emotions and subconscious drives. 

This book would so concentrate the 
minds of parents on sex in the life of 
their children that they would start to 
analyze them at every turn. 


Existence of God 

St. THOMAS AND THE EXISTENCE OF 
Gop, by William Bryar. Regnery. 252 
pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by J. R. Gillis, O.P. 


St. Thomas’ proof for the existence of 
God from motion (the prima via of q. 
2, art. 3 of the Summa Theologica) has 
long been a center of controversy. This 
book, which is described as an inter- 
pretative study, makes no pretension of 
settling that controversy with a demon- 
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strated solution. Rather than touching 
upon the controversy itself, it suggests a 
new avenue of approach. The author 
proposes that “the text was intended to 
allow a variety of themes or interpreta- 
tions.” Yet none of these is exactly char- 
acterized by the traditional alternative of 
“physical” or “metaphysical.” 

This is definitely a difficult book, and 
the difficulty is not due entirely to the 
profundity of the matter but in part to 
the inability of the author to propose his 
theory with precision and clarity. May- 
be it is due in no small part to the use 
of “the formal mode of speech as on- 
posed to the material (or ordinary phil- 
osophical)) mode of speech.” At all 
events the general air of obscurity, com- 
mon to modern philosophers, is all too 
present in this work. 


Juvenile De'inquency 
DELINQUENTS IN THE Makin«, by Shel- 

don and Eleanor Glueck. Harper. 214 

pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 
It was 25 years ago that the Gluecks, 
then a new husband-and-wife research 
team, surprised a National Conference 
of Social Work meeting with the scope, 
the thoroughness and the sanity of a 
study they had just completed, One 
Thousand Juvenile Delinquents. At in- 
tervals since that day they have pub- 
lished new research, and it has always 
been of the same high quality. Since 
1940 they have been engaged in an ex- 
haustive study with the assistance of a 
considerable staff of experts from related 
fields and in 1950 their findings were 
published by The Commonwealth Fund 
under the title, Unraveling Juvenile De- 
linquency. 

This work of over ten years has 
proved to be too statistically detailed and 
so precisely scientific that it baffles the 
average student of delinquency who has 
not had special training and the ordi- 
narily informed layman who is inter- 
ested in delinquency as a community 
problem. The present volume, Delin- 
quents in the Making, is intended as a 
popular summary of the larger work. 
Certain sections have been rewritten for 
clarity, large portions have been omitted 
and an entirely new chapter has been 
added, “Meet Frankie and Jimmy.” 

As an attempt at popularization of a 
piece of scientific research the volume is 
as successful as one can hope for. The 





new chapter is a sincere attempt to help 
the reader use his powers of evaluation 
through a series of questions interpo- 
lated at intervals among the masses of 
facts assembled concerning the delip. 
quent and the non-delinquent. Qc. 
sional direct references are made through 
footnotes to the more ample readings 0 
the same topic in the original study, 

There is an index, and among the 
chapters are three on aspects of home 
and family life. Like Father Flanagan 
the authors insist there are no “good 
boys” or “bad boys,” but only “children 
who need less help in growing up and 
those who need more.” 


Lectures Examining 
Philosophy of Communism 
Tue Puitosopuy oF Communism, by 

Giorgio La Pira and others. Fordham 

University Press. 308 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Waldemar Gurian 
It was a good idea to present to the 
American reader the lectures on the phi- 
losophy of Communism organized dur- 
ing Easter week, 1949, by the Pontifical 
Academy of St. Thomas at Rome. Obvi- 
ously not all of the 23 contributions are 
of equal value; there are some repeti- 
tions and overlappings. But in general 
the level is very high; very few articles 
contain material which is well-known. 
Some deserve to be read not only by 
those interested in Communism but by 
everyone concerned with Christian s¢ 
cial and political philosophy. Particul 
larly stimulating and enlightening are 
the pages on “Science in Soviet Culture’ 
by Gustav Wetter, S.J., and “Commu 
nism as an Economic System” by Gustav 
Gundlach, S.J. It is regrettable that Fe 
ther Gundlach had not more space a 
his disposal in order to discuss in detail 
the “three social institutions and organi 
ing functions in social life—private prop 
erty, family and state—given to us by 
nature.” Father Wetter succeeds in his 
masterful sketch to describe the basis of 
Soviet attitude towards science; the cul 
tural “purges” and directives are seen 4s 
the result of a specific philosophy and 
world outlook. 

It is a great merit of the book to char 
acterize Communism as a pseudorel: 
gion and as a philosophy based on ert 
neous views on the nature of man 4 
society (e.g., in the articles “Marxism 
and Christianity” by G. La Pira and 
“Communist Ideology and the Philo 
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gphical Problem of Truth” by Bianca 
Magnino). In his introduction Charles 
Boyer, S.J., says: “In denouncing Com- 
munism, none went so far as to advocate 
anti(Communism, nor was there defense 
of Liberalism or unrestricted Capitalism. 
Rather, between the two extremes, the 
speakers chose the middle path indicated 
by Christian social doctrine.” This book 
must be read by everyone anxious to win 
a deeper understanding of the twentieth 
century. In a new edition some hints at 
particular Italian situations and Italian 
writers should be omitted. 


Relationship Between 
Culture and Leisure | 
LeisuRE, THE Basis oF Cutture, by Jo- 
seph Pieper. Translated by Alexander 
Dru. Pantheon. 176 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Hugh Graham 
The author of this book is a German 
Catholic philosopher who is well-ground- 
ed in modern philosophy and the scho- 
lastics. At times, his exposition is not 
easy reading, but this does not mean that 
it lacks lucidity. The book is made up 
of two essays which were originally writ- 


ten in German. The translation while 
correct would have been improved by a 
freer rendering of the complex German 
structure. The first essay gives the vol- 
ume its title; the second, “The Philo- 
sophical Act,” was originally written as 
lectures delivered at the University of 
Bonn. The two belong together and 
serve as a useful introduction to the 
author’s thought. 


The thesis maintained may be briefly 
stated thus: “Culture depends for its 
very existence on leisure, and leisure, in 
its turn, is not possible unless it has a 
durable and consequently living link 
with the cultus, with divine worship.” 


Culture is defined as “the quintes- 
sence of all the natural goods of the 
world and of those gifts and qualities, 
which while belonging to man, lie be- 
yond the immediate sphere of needs and 
wants.” The concept of leisure, as the 
author points out, is not to be confused 
with idleness, much less with acedia or 
sloth. On the other hand, he challenges 
the modern notion of “work for work’s 
sake,” and quotes Aristotle to the effect 
that we work in order to have leisure. 





He points out that the Christian con- 
ception of the contemplative life is close- 
ly linked with the Aristotelian notion of 
leisure. 

In contrast with the exclusive ideal of 
work, as activity, leisure implies an at- 
titude of non-activity, of inward calm, of 
silence. It is a “receptive attitude of 
mind, a contemplative attitude, and it is 
not only the occasion but the capacity 
for steeping oneself in the whole of crea- 
tion.” Like contemplation, leisure is of 
a higher order than the vita activa; it is 
a means of rising above the “really hu- 
man.” This is made inwardly possible by 
divine worship. 

From these excerpts it is clear that Dr. 
Pieper follows the main tradition of 
European thought. His originality lies in 
his application of the principles of the 
philosophia perennis to analyzing and 
criticizing contemporary problems in 
their manifold social, political, and edu- 
cational implications. 





The task of the Catholic Press is to 
serve public opinion rather than to make 
it or dictate to it. 


Pore Pius XII 
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CATHOLICISM AND THE WORLD js pom actrep cranam 


A thoughtful discussion of the place of Catholicism in the 
modern world and: an answer to certain criticism of the 
Church brought by Paul Blanshard and others. It is a can- 
did attempt to face difficulties, remove misunderstandings, 
and to throw into relief those aspects of the Catholic posi- 


MIRACLES By JEAN HELLE 


Ars, Lourdes, Fatima, Therese Neumann, Catherine Em- 
merich, the children of Beauraing and other happenings of 
the 19th and 20th centuries are described in this work. 
Written for the general public, it attempts for the first time 
a co-ordinated treatment of these events, showing which 


After some years in the Church the author of The Good 
Pagan’s Failure replies to the question “What do I think 
of it now?” Frankly stating how her expectations have been 
both disappointed and fulfilled, she deals with the full im- 


BY POST TO THE APOSTLES 


Long out of print this delightful book is now reissued with 
a new foreword by the author. “The saints and apostles are 
taken off their cold, distant pedestals, robbed of uncom- 
fortable marble robes, relieved of their gilt halos, and 
treated as human beings, not as strangers but as friends 
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tion which provide the most satisfying answers to the needs 
of the human spirit. 

“Kindliness, temperance, and frankness are the characteris- 
tics that mark this fine book.”—-Catholic Book Club News. 


Just Published $3.00 


Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard 


have been accepted by ecclesiastical authorities as authentic, 
those on which no pronouncement has been made, and still 
others rejected as “fabricated.” In 1951 Miracles was se- 
lected in France as “one of the ten best religious books 
published since the Liberation.” Coming April $3.50 


THE FURTHER JOURNEY By ROSALIND MURRAY 


plications of the truths of our Faith and the effect on the 
newcomer of the human failings of Catholics. 


Coming April $2.75 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN 
Author of Letters to the Martyrs 
and brothers.”——-Boston Transcript. “The author of By Post 
to the Apostles has demonstrated that a book can be both 
devout and scholarly without being heavy or dull.”—-Com- 
monweal. 

Ready $3.00 
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Can the Earth Feed 

Increasing Population? 

Tue Greocrapuy oF Huncer, by Josue 
de Castro. Little, Brown. 337 pp. 
$4.50. 

Reviewed by George M. Barmann 
Without minimizing the world-wide 
problem of hunger, this brilliant book 
by Josue de Costro presents arguments 
puncturing the scare stories perennially 
peddled by those pessimistic prophets of 
doom, the neo-Malthusians. 

Dr. de Costro, a distinguished Brazil- 
ian scientist and chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the United Nations’ 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
lucidly shows that we have at our dis- 
posal “enough resources to provide an 
adequate diet for everybody, every- 
where.” 

Vast tracts of the earth’s potentially 
productive land have never been placed 
under cultivation. Mechanized agricul- 
ture, which alone added the equivalent 
of 50 million acres of cropland in the 
United States since the World War I, 
has yet to replace the primitive methods 
of farming practiced in many parts of 
the world. Scientific research is con- 
stantly discovering ways to increase the 
rate of productivity per acre. Virtually 
untapped as sources of human nutrition 
are the earth’s rivers, lakes and oceans. 
Development of synthetic foods, already 
begun, suggests striking possibilities. 

The most interesting idea in the book 
is the theory that mulnutrition is a sex- 
ual stimulant. Dr. de Costro maintains 
that when the human diet is inadequate 
in proteins, population increases. A bal- 
anced diet, he claims, moderates the 
birth rate. The Brazillian scientist sees 
hunger as “responsible for the over-pro- 
duction of human beings, excessive in 
number and inferior in quality.” 

This is a new and revolutionary con- 
cept. Although the author’s evidence in 
support of the theory seems sound as 
far as it goes, one cannot readily dismiss 
the suspicion that there may be many 
other factors, sociological and biological, 
perhaps equally as important in influ- 
encing the birth rate. It seems prudent 
to withhold judgment of the theory un- 
til other population pundits have studied 
it thoroughly. 

Dr. de Costro advocates a “world-wide 
campaign for the alleviation of hunger,” 
calling not only for better distribution 
methods and for increased uses of our 
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natural resources, but for the abandon- 
ment of the policy of “economic colo- 
nialism” through which highly indus- 
trialized nations have left impoverished 
those areas which supply them with raw 
materials. 

The Geography of Hunger will help 
to dispel the confusion in the public 
mind created by the “over-population” 
theorists who have been especially vocal 
in recent years. 


Man and Nature 
In the Tropics 
Wuere Winter Never Comes, by 


Marston Bates. Scribners. 310 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 


Marston Bates is an almost ideal inter- 
preter of science for the layman. In this 


- book biology, anthropology, geography 


and history are well and _ skillfully 
blended to give a glowing picture of the 
tropics by one who admits that he loves 
that zone more than any place else on 
earth. The rain forest, dark and gloomy 
within, glowing with life and color 
when seen from above, the animals, the 
clear lagoons are pictured briefly, vivid- 
ly, accurately, so that for a little while 
the reader forgets where he is. 

But the book is more than a descrip- 
tion of the land “where the winter never 
comes.” It is a “study of man and nature 
in the tropics” and when man is con- 
cerned, the study becomes strictly im- 
personal. The monkeys and the orchids 
live, but the men are topics for discus- 
sion. Dr. Bates has theories for the solu- 
tion of our population problems and 
about the failure of men of the “Intem- 
perate Zone” to come to terms with the 
facts of life in the tropics. At times he 
becomes involved in contradictions from 
which he does not extricate himself, and 
he seems to forget that “cultures” mean 
men—real men who make love to their 
wives, play with their children, and en- 
joy their evening meals. He is unques- 
tionably right in insisting that we can- 
not impose our culture upon other re- 
gions and social developments. Yet he 
falls short of the ideal for even a nat- 
ural historian when he fails to consider 
whether any real solution for cultural or 
ecological problems may be found with- 
out the active knowledge that the mem- 
bers of all cultures and of all regions are 
brothers, and the sons of our Father, 


God. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 284) 


heartedly in that, though with some res- 
ervations I will echo Compton Macken- 
zie’s description of it as “a moving story 
written with obviously complete sincer- 
ity and full of sympathy.” It is not a 
novel with great and profound implica- 
tions; Miss Scott is no Mauriac or 
Greene, but she may make out even- 
tually in the Bruce Marshall class; her 
book is straightforward; holds the atten- 
tion—if you can manage to ignore some 
rather tiresome tricks of style. The plot 
has a certain weakness about it: you can 
generally make a pretty shrewd guess 
about what is going to happen next. 
Briefly epitomized it is the story of a 
Scotch Presbyterian minister who dis- 
covers the Catholic Church, joins it, 
goes on to become a White Father and 
ends up on an island given over to 4 
leper colony. The Presbyterian parts 
were, I thought, the best. The best short 
estimate I can find is the old chestnut 
of book reviewing: “For those who like 
this sort of thing, this is the sort of thing 
they will like.” 

It is commonly said that we have lost 
the art of letter writing; the telephone 
and other manifestations of the stress of 
modern life have killed it. In these days 
of psychiatry perhaps that is as well for 
nothing is so revealing of personality as 
a letter. That is why the letters of the 
famous are interesting, and that is why, 
too, the letters of the saints are of ex- 
treme importance to us, and St. Teresa's 
letters more than most. There is no 
doubt that she was in the front rank of 
correspondents. Her contemporary and 
friend, the Carmelite Fr. Jerome Gracian 
said that a collection of her letters would 
make as delightful and profitable a book 
as any in existence. He was quite right 
and the two volumes now to hand am 
ply sustain his judgment: The Letters 
of Saint Teresa of Jesus, translated and 
edited by E. Allison Peers from the 
Critical Edition of P. Silverio de Santa 
Teresa, C.D. (Burns Oates and Wash 
bourne). It is fortunate that the transla 
tor and editor besides being a professot 
of Spanish (at Liverpool University) 
and an authority on Spanish mysticism 
is also master of an English prose which 
conveys St. Teresa’s sense and style a¢ 
mirably. His notes on the letters elucé 
date many points which would other 
wise remain obscure. 
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In his column, “Speaking of Books,” 
in the New York Times Book Review, 
J. Donald Adams challenged modern 
authors to decide whether or not hope— 
American or world hope—has been mere- 
ly a mirage. He suggests that authors 
(and all other citizens), except Cath- 
olics, sense a betrayal of hope and lack 
the moorings that would give them a less 
cynical and despairing outlook. Of Cath- 
olic writers Mr. Adams says: “I have 
profound admiration for it (the Roman 
Catholic Church) as a spiritual bastion, 
the most effective one, perhaps, in our 
beleaguered world; it knows, moreover, 
more about human nature than all the 
Protestant sects put together; more, it 
seems to me, than the adherents of any 
other religious faith. And for this latter 
reason, you find, I think, a larger meas- 
ure of compassion, a clearer understand- 
ing of man’s duality, in the work of 
Catholic writers than is apparent in the 
work of those outside that faith.” 

® 

Father of five boys, officeholder in the 
Gaelic Athletic Association, member of 
the Handball Club, and the Archeolog- 
ical and Folklore Society, teacher, and 
crusader. That, at a quick glance is Bryan 
MacMahon, author of the new Irish 
novel, Children of the Rainbow. 

Mr. MacMahon’s only other book is 
The Lion Tamer, a collection of short 
stories. Born in Listowel Cwhich in his 
new book becomes the village of 
Cloone), he has written for the distin- 
guished Abbey Theatre and has an am- 
bition to master the ballad. 

e 

The Newbery and Caldecott awards 
for juvenile books were presented last 
month. Eleanor Estes’ Ginger Pye won 
the Newbery award for the best book in 
the older age group and Finders Keepers 
by Will and Nicholas received the Cal- 
decott medal in the younger children’s 
group. 

e 

Frances Parkinson Keyes, whose Joy 
Street was a top best seller in 1950 and 
1951, has a new novel ready for pub- 
lication in the Fall. Called Steamboat 
Gothic, the book opens in the era of the 
Mississippi River steamboats and follows 
the changing scene on the river to the 
Present day. 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


Modern science is helping men dis- 
cover God as Pope Pius XII predicted it 
would do: “true science discovers God in 
an ever-increasing degree.” Nuclear sci- 
entists used geiger counters to establish 
the age of ancient Hebrew scrolls of the 
Book of Isaiah found in a cave in Pales- 
tine four years ago. Archeologists main- 
tained that the scrolls dated from the 
time of Christ, but some language schol- 
ars insisted they were inscribed in the 


Middle Ages. 


Willard F. Libby, a radio chemist at 
the University of Chicago, devised the 
technique for dating by radioactivity and 
made the tests. An article in Popular 
Science Monthly describes how Mr. 
Libby burned the linen wrappings of 
the scrolls to pure carbon and then 
measured the radioactivity present. He 
concluded that the flax from which the 
linen was made was alive 1,917 years 
ago—in 34 A.D. “However,” Mr. Libby 
said, “allowance must be made for a mar- 
gin of error of a century or two either 
way.” 

Oe 

“Our whole literary world is sinking 
into black disaster. I am sure that those 
of us who live for the next 30 years will 
see the art of literature dying.” Evelyn 
Waugh made the statement at the an- 
nual dinner of the Newman Society in 
Derby, England. The lack of new young 
writers is the most conclusive symptom 
of the literary death, according to Mr. 
Waugh: “I have consulted literary 
agents and publishers and they all say 
they cannot find a single piece of manu- 
script from a young writer worth pub- 
lishing.” 

Catholic writers can’t take their novel- 
writing as seriously as other writers, 
thinks Mr. Waugh. “The Christian 
writer knows that five minutes after his 
death it will not matter to him in the 
least whether his books are a success or 
not. So he is naturally lazy.” 


Mr. Waugh believes there are no plots 
left in non-Catholic authors’ books. “In 
the old days a lot depended on the cou- 
ple getting married, but today, if the 
marriage is going to last perhaps only 
six weeks, the whole book comes to 
nothing:” 


The second recipient of the Cardinal 
Spellman-Aquinas medal will be Etienne 
Gilson, professor of philosophy at the 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada. The award, estab- 
lished by Cardinal Spellman and given 
for an outstanding contribution in the 
field of Catholic philosophy, will be pres- 
ented at the American Philosophical As- 
sociation meeting this month. Jacques 
Maritain received the award last year 
when it was given for the first time. 


M. Gilson, like M. Maritain, is a 
French philosophical writer. Heloise and 


Abelard is his most recently published 
book. 


W. B. Ready, whose first book, The 
Great © sciple, a collection of short 
stories, showed him to be a writer of 
great promise, urges the laity to read 
more books. In a periodical of the Bruce 
Publishing Company, Mr. Ready writes, 
“Unless the visible Body of Christ is to 
be wounded always everywhere there 
must arise in every nation an enlight- 
ened and holy laity. . . . By and large 
Catholics are better known to the read- 
ing public for what they do not read 
and for what they try to ban than they 
are for what they do read. . . . Positive 
action is always better than negative ac- 
tion, and buying books is better than 
banning books. . . . In the name of God 
let us all buy books, read books, suggest 
books. . . . A chain reaction would fol- 
low. A wider audience would mean more 
and new writers. More writers would 
mean more good books. More good 
books, if read, would mean a holy laity.” 


From Here to Eternity has not re- 
ceived the acclaim in England that it 
has in this country. A reviewer in the 
London Times Book Supplement wrote: 
“In the British Army there used to be a 
joke in which a sergeant puts his head 
into the billet and calls, ‘I want three 
volunteers, you and you and you.’ It was 
quite a funny joke, but it will not stand 
expansion to 766 pages. That is what 
Mr. Jones has attempted in From Here 
to Eternity, an immensely long and com- 
plicated story of the misfortunes of an 
American private. . . . The writing is 
clumsy and ungrammatical. . . .” 
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Terrifying Actuality 
Of the Angel Satan 


Satan, edited by Father Bruno de Jesus- 


Marie. Sheed & Ward. 506 pp. $5.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. James F. Kittleson 


This new offering from Sheed and 
Ward is published to set forth the 
Church’s teaching about Satan. It is in 
the anthology tradition begun with Mr. 
Sheed’s The Guest Room Book and con- 
tinued by his The Mary Book. This one 
departs from tradition by not being 
called “The Devil Book” (for which we 
can be grateful), not having a jacket 
design or illustrations by Charlot and 
not being edited by Mr. Sheed. 

Satan is an adaptation and translation 
from the French, and has the question- 
able distinction of being one of the most 
annotated books ever to be published 
without an index. This makes the other- 
wise excellently assembled material difh- 
cult to use for reference. 

This anthology is about a fallen angel, 
and so its pages present a very clear the- 
ological statement of the traditional 
Christian teaching about the world of 
spirits. There are accounts of possessions 
and exorcisms and witchcraft and diabol- 
ism. But of even greater moment is the 
treatment of pseudo-possession and an 
analysis of the relation of diabolic in- 
fluence to mental pathology. The two 
are not synonomous, as some would like 
to believe for simplicity’s sake; but the 
two are not unrelated either since sick- 
ness, mental or otherwise, is a disorder 
arising from the original disorder in- 
augurated by Satan. 

No one could possibly sit down and 
read this book from cover to cover. It is 
not that kind of thing, nor does the sub- 
ject lend himself to such unrelieved 
scrutiny. Satan is “all about the devil” 
as its publishers trumpet it, and he is 
mercilessly exposed in his terrifying ac- 
tuality. Yet after reading Father Bernard 
Leeming’s fine paper entitled “The Ad- 
versary,” the terror gives way to a re- 
newed confidence in the victorious pow- 
er of the Risen Christ. 

The book also contains essays on the 
devil in art and literature which tend 
to be rather tedious for one not well 
acquainted with French literature. An 
American edition should have taken that 
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into account when the adaptation was 
made. However, as a.book on Satan, it is 
unique in this country, and there are 
many who will consider it a must for 
their libraries, index or no index. 


Variegated Array of 
Devilish Personalities 
Tue Devir You Say! by Joseph Breig. 

Bruce. 127 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
The ever popular Joseph A. Breig’s ex- 
cursion into the diabolical strategy of 
soul destruction employs the device used 
by C. S. Lewis in the Screwtape Letters. 
While The Devil You Say is not marked 
with the philosophical depth and the 
psychological subtlety of its prototype, it 
has the virtue of serving up a variegated 
array of diabolical personalities and it 
succeeds in puncturing many human 
foibles with the blade of a broad, good- 
humored satire. The mechanics of mod- 
ern temptation are also high-lighted. 

The author's fundamental optimism 
is manifested by the inevitable frustra- 
tion of the best plans devised by his 
evil intentioned, bungling, infernal crea- 
tions. His optimism is solidly based on 
the theology of the Incarnation. It is well 
expressed by Shopbull, a fiendish extro- 
vert who complains about the unfairness 
of his Divine Opponent, who will for- 
give the infractions of men at the drop 
of a tear, who will wipe away a slate of 
sins as soon as a person is sorry, and who 
will grant fabulous merits for the most 
trifling good deed—and all of this be- 
cause He is one of those humans Him- 
self. 

The fiendish reports on the work of 
spiritual subversion cover a wide area of 
the lunatic fringes of American life. Ra- 





Illustration from 


“The Devil You Say!” 





dio commercials, restaurant habits, th 
school bus question, television, commy. 
nism, better-home magazines, office par. 
ties, Paul Blanshard and fake mystics gj 
receive the favor of Mr. Breig’s smiling 
satire. 


A work such as this naturally invite 
reservations. In general, however, The 
Devil You Say is a thoroughly enjoyabk 
work which abounds in a healthy, hy. 
morous optimism. It is a sound affirm. 
tion of belief in the powers of men who 
work with the grace of God. 


Passion of Our Lord 

In Narrative Poem 

Curist UNcongueren, by Arthur Lit 
tle, S.J. Prentice-Hall. 232 pp. $4.50, 


Review by Sr. Mary James, S.S.N.D. 


“Good Lenten fare” neatly, if not ade 
quately, sums up the value of Father 
Little’s book-length narrative poem o 
the passion and death of Our Lord. 

In a sensitive preface Fulton Oursler 
discerns the salient point of the work: 
that the author’s method consists in “ex 
panding, without altering, the substance 
of Our Lord’s words.” Mr. Oursler sees 
the work as reminiscent of Milton’ 
Paradise Lost “in treatment and style’ 
A reading of the poem tends to point 
out both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of such an emulation. 

Christ Unconquered is well struc 
tured. The blank verse is technically 
competent. But, with these qualities, Fe 
ther Little has that heavy-handedness of 
style characteristic of Milton’s epic. 
Lines like 

“So next there came 

At call of Caiphas a starving one 
Mindful alone of food, and so the 
more 
Secure to tell by rote unpondering 
The ordered lie, and gather his re 
ward.” 
are infrequently relieved by the dramatic 
strength of Pilate, for example, bidding 
Caiphas to desist: 

“You wild and witless beast, 

I] am your master and your words ate 
wind, 
But mine shall stand irrevocable!” 

If, at times, the pace grows tedious, 
if the verse turns occasionally into prose 
statement, the work still preserves the 
magnificent heritage of Milton: a m& 
jestic roll, a cosmic sense of tragedy, 4 
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recurrent atmosphere of intense drama. 
But there is power added, for Father Lit- 
tle’s God is the God of meekness and 
mercy Who is not without legions of 
angels attendant to do His bidding, 
should He have desired “to let this chal- 
ice pass.” 

In a most difficult, literary assignment, 
the book-length narrative poem, Father 
Little has achieved competence. And in 
the area of spiritual edification he has 
provided a work rich in meditative pos- 
sibilities. 


Towers of Strength 
For Age of Weakness 


Saints FOR Our Times, by Theodore 
Maynard. Appleton - Century - Crofts. 
296 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.]. 


Any collection of lives of the saints is 
bound to carry a mark of inadequacy for 
some. I believe, however, that for an age 
in which the exposure of weakness and 
corruption is the rule of the day, Mr. 
Maynard's selection of towers of strength 
is highly appropriate. 

The author has avoided the recital of 
commonplace details and gives instead 
a better idea of the times and associa- 
tions of the saints. Thus we have the 
example of Catholic life coming down 
tous through St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Catherine of Siena 
and St. Vincent de Paul. These same 
principles are found in and were the 
inspiration of St. Ignatius of Loyola and 
St. Joan of Are. 

As a biographer, the author distin- 
guishes quite honestly between fact and 
legend, and that is good, but so much 
of his account of St. Anthony is taken 
up in this way that little is left for the 
‘saint of trivial matters.” Better treat- 
ment is accorded to a sociologist and 
statesman worthy of emulation —St. 
Thomas More whom some have dared 
to call the most typical Englishman that 
ever lived. He is the “merry martyr” and 
‘the King’s good servant” who wrote in 
the margin of his Book of Hours: “To 
humble and weaken myself under the 
mighty Hand of God. . . . Gladly to 
have my purgatory here. . . . To be joy- 
ful in tribulacions.” 

Through these outstanding examples 
of Christian virtue so wisely drawn from 
all walks of life, we find the belief and 
the practice of the Catholic Church are 
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The above illustration is from the 
dust jacket of Hoty Week (Sheed 
& Ward, $2.50) which contains the 
entire text of Holy Week Offices in 
a new translation by Msgr. Ronald 
Knox and an introductory essay on 
the rites of Holy Week by Father 
Adrian Fortescue. 





a consistent whole. They have come 
down through the centuries past, adapt- 
ed to each succeeding generation but in 
themselves unaltered. These really are 
“saints for our times” and will be a 
source of strength and inspiration for all. 


Plea for the “Heroic” 

Many Are Ong, by Rev. Leo J. Trese. 
Fides Publishers. 147 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Patrick O’Connell 


With the dignity of the printed word I 
wish to raise my voice in praise of Many 
Are One, authored by Father Leo J. 
Trese. It is as pleasant an experience as 
a visit with an old friend whose charita- 
ble advice you welcome. 

Father begs Christians to embrace 
Christianity. He pleads with us to be 
normal in a subnormal environment, to 
be what is now regarded as “heroic” in 
a “Christian” setting, to love God and 
therefore all those made to His image 
and likeness, to love every human being. 
The author also suggests many methods 
of living this Christianity. 

If it can be considered as such, the 
book’s only drawback is its uninviting 


table of contents which could curb the 
appetite of us who should feast on it. 
Chapter headings such as “The Mystical 
Body,” “The Mass,” “My Neighbors,” 
“The Lay Apostolate” and “The Litur- 
gy” might impress us as material that 
we must read—as soon as we get the 
chance. But if I may warn any fellow 
procrastinators: once you've looked into 
this book you’re going to have to finish 
it, it’s that interesting. 

Father Trese’s style is conversational. 
It might be regarded as condescending 
by some, but then simplicity is often 
misunderstood. The book may be con- 
sidered light reading by a theologian but 
this very fact is its asset: It makes excel- 
lent fare for us who, for God’s sake, 
must invigorate our lives as Christians. 


Mission Society 

HERALD OF THE Worp, by E. J. Ed- 
wards, $.V.D. Mission Press. 234 pp. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Sr. Marie Thomas, O.P. 
At the height of the Kulturkampf in 
Bismarck’s Germany Father Arnold 
Jannsen established the first foundation 
of his new religious organization, the So- 
ciety of the Divine Word. Today the 
members of that congregation number 
more than 8,000, including missionary 
priests and brothers, an active order for 
women and a cloistered branch as well. 
In three American provinces the roll of 
students studying for the mission field 
in seminaries conducted by the Society 
totals more than 700. 


Obviously the man who accomplished 
such great things for God must have 
been an extraordinary person. Herald of 
the Word shows him not as brilliant or 
personally attractive but as gifted with 
the simple faith, the serenity and labori- 
ous perseverance which characterize the 
saint. 


For Seminarians 

Tue SEMINARIAN AT His Prisz-Dreu, by 
Robert Nash, S.J. Newman. 312 pp. 
$3.50. 

This book, by the author of The Priest 

at His Prie-Dieu and The Nun at Her 

Prie-Dieu, is an aid to meditation for 

future priests. Each meditation is pre- 

ceded by a preparatory prayer and a set- 

ting for the meditation and is followed 

by a summary and tessera. There are 38 


meditations in the book. 
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Stop PusHING! 
(Continued from page 275) 


Catholic writer is erroneous. ... A few 
years ago when I was asked to read a 
manuscript by Beacon Press, I did so. 
The manuscript turned out to be that of 
Mr. Blanshard’s book. I reported .on it 
as a professional; I was concerned with 
such things as style, form arrangement 
and length of chapters, etc. . . . I spent 
a day with Mr. Blanshard after submit- 
ting a written report on his manuscript. 
During that day I went over with him 
the points I had made in my report, par- 
ticularly with regard to style, form, and 
arrangement of chapters.” 

Before discussing Mr. Sugrue’s views 
on the “Catholic problem,” I think I 
should confess that I am not an objec- 
tive reviewer. I am a member of that 
worst possible minority, the Irish-Amer- 
ican Catholics, who are credited by Mr. 
Sugrue with debasing and perverting the 
Church in America. (Mr. Sugrue no 
doubt feels much better now that Father 
John A. O’Brien has announced that the 
Irish race is dying out.) 

I would like to say, too, that there 
are elements of truth in some of Mr. 
Sugrue’s charges. There could hardly 
help but be since he uses the shot-gun 
technique. Undoubtedly many Catholics 
are too sensitive to criticism and antag- 
onistic to self-criticism (cf. Southern 
Parish, Vols. II, III and IV). Probably 
we have gone overboard in rushing cele- 
brated converts from the baptismal font 
to the lecture platform and perhaps some 
Catholics have been guilty of an in- 
judicjous or imprudent use of the picket 
line and the boycott. But Mr. Sugrue is 
not content to place in their proper per- 
spective and criticize imperfections of 
individuals or groups of churchmen or 
their social or political policies. He 
would have us believe things are such 
a stew that only another Reformation, 
from top to bottom, will save us. 

As I understand it, Mr. Sugrue’s the- 
sis is this Cusing his exact words): “In 
America the Church has been used as a 
vehicle for the social, economic and po- 
litical ambitions of certain immigrant 
groups from Europe—Italian, Irish, Ger- 
man, Spanish, French—bent on building 
themselves from identification as poor 
foreigners to recognition as middle-class 
Americans. . . . (Catholicism in Amer- 
ica) is not Christian and therefore not 


Catholic. . . CCatholicism in the 
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United States) is booming, aggressive, 
materialistic, socially ambitious, and in- 
clined to use its membership as a para- 
noid pressure group threatening anyone 
who so much as criticizes the way it ties 
its shoelaces. It gives the immaculately 
mannered Italian nobles in the Vatican 
shivers of revulsion. . . . (The Papacy) 
is naturally scrutinized in the present 
for indications of an attempt to reduce 
to subservience the government of dem- 
ocracies. It is an unlikely prospect at the 
moment, but as a possibility in the fu- 
ture it cannot be dismissed as absurd. 
. . . Before too long there may be an 
American Pope with a ‘summer resi- 
dence (in America) and a College of 
Cardinals packed with American bish- 


ops. ... As a final irony this American 
Pope would almost undoubtedly be 
Irish. . . . It has seemed to the Vatican 


that their (American Catholic’s) Cath- 
olicism was less and less detectable. 
They built a lot of churches and created 
new parishes and dioceses, but as mem- 
bers of a mystical religion they seemed 
only concerned with money and sex, 
asking continuously for one and con- 
demning continually the other. Love of 
money—even money for the erection of 
cathedrals—is the root of all evil, and 
prolonged concentration on one sin, par- 
ticularly, the old scapegoat sin of lust, is 
normally an indication that other sins 
are being covered up. . . . (American 
Catholics declare) their mission, as- 
signed to them by God, is to convert the 
world to their faith and to their rule. It 
worries the Protestants and it should. 
Such a departure from the ideals of 
Catholicism is disquieting news for 
everyone; when the shepherd follows his 
flock while it strays, denying that it is 
lost so long as he is with it, there is con- 
cern among the owners of other flocks, 
and among the sheep themselves. . . . 
The Christian world is not spiritual. 
Something must be done. . . . The Presi- 
dent of the United States could invite 
leaders of welfare divisions of all sects 
Cand ask them) to join with him in 
forming a Presidential committee for de- 
vising among social welfare divisions of 
all religions, a system for exchange of 
information and for imteruse of facilities 
and personnel.” 

Now, where to start? The tragedy of it 
all is that with any space less than sev- 





eral volumes you are helpless to del 
with this kind of propaganda for, as Fy. 
ther George Dunne has suggested in hig 
review of Paul Blanshard’s first book, “ 
paragraph, a sentence, even a phrase spf. 
fices to make an accusation. A book may 
be required to refute it.” You can, as] 
have tried to do, indicate just what king 
of shenanigans are going on. You can, 
as I have tried to do, tell something 
about the author in order to throw some 
light on his mental processes. You can, 
as I will, show obvious errors of fact. 
But beyond that you can do little byt 
pray that Mr. Sugrue’s diatribe will not 
lead others into the morass of doubt and 
confusion where he now finds himself, 

For the information of Mr. Sugrue 
and his editors, who should know bet 
ter, or at least know where to find out 
even if he doesn’t, I would like to state: 


1. Catholics, priests and laity, are 
much concerned with leakage in the 
church and are talking and writing 
about it. Because Mr. Sugrue is not 
familiar with the discussions, it does not 
follow that “nothing whatever is said 
about the heavy leakage in Church 
membership.” 

2. Lists of movies and books found in 
Catholic newspapers and magazines are 
not official judgments of the Church and 
Catholics can ignore them without com- 
mitting sin. These lists are warnings that 
certain books and movies are possible 
occasions to sin and that the individual 
takes them at his own peril—something 
like those familiar signs which proclaim 
“road under repair, proceed at your own 
risk.” The distinction is an important 
one and it is not quibbling to deny Mr. 
Sugrue’s charge that these are lists of 
“plays and movies he (a Catholic) may 
not see, and of the books he is not free 
to read.” 

3. The “heresy of Americanism” epi 
sode as treated by Mr. Sugrue is com 
pletely cockeyed. If he is interested in 
learning the facts, I refer him and his 
editors to Professor O’Neill’s book. 


4. Mr. Sugrue’s “co-religionists” do 
not expect him “to approve the idea of 
sending an Ambassador to the Vatican.’ 
I have seen no mass meetings, no picket 
lines, no marches on Washington, n0 
telegram and letter campaigns sponso 
by Catholics to put pressure on Congress. 
As a matter of fact I have not talked to 
a single Catholic, priest or layman, who 
was outraged by the fact that we didn't 
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have an ambassador or overjoyed by 
President Truman’s announcement—ob- 
viously Mr. Sugrue and I travel in dif- 
ferent circles. I don’t deny that some 
Catholics Cand some Protestants, too) 
strongly favor the idea but, unless Cath- 
dlics have already lost the civil liberties 
that Blanshard and Sugrue are so va- 
liantly fighting to preserve, these Cath- 
dics have a right as Americans to say 
0. What I do maintain is that this feel- 
ing is by no means shared by all Cath- 
dics and that the Catholics I know re- 
acted not to the plan itself but to the 
vehement and (yes, I'll say it) bigoted 


response to the plan by some. 

And so the campaign “to hate Cath- 
olics” Cat least that’s what Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes calls it) goes merrily on 
its way. Mr. Sugrue has unwittingly or 
otherwise contributed mightily to it. You 
can be sure that his book will be well 
advertised and well reviewed for Mr. 
Sugrue is a favorite reviewer, of Catholic 
books particularly, for the New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Saturday Review of Literature. 
The editors will be anxious to do well 
by him. 

Where it all will end, nobody knows. 


EVELYN WAUGH 
(Continued from page 271) 


being when, as Sir Francis Hinsley com- 
ments in The Loved One, “If we ever 
got disconnected from the bottle, we 
should crumble.” Novelists who find 
themselves in this position usually find 
as well that their characters become 
two-dimensional because characters con- 
ceived by an author in a state antecedent 
to full integration sooner or later become 
cardboard figures, and later, just “types.” 
An inability to see beyond material 
things results in a limitation of the 
gamut of human experience. As a rel- 
evant example of this one may compare 
this Anglo-American tragedy of the for- 
ties with one of Aldous Huxley’s novels 
of the thirties. In both books Whisper- 
ing Glades Cemetery features. 


In After Many a Summer the ceme- 
tery is only comic: funny, but scarcely 
terrifying. In Waugh’s book it is terrify- 
ing and comic, both a warning and a 
joke, but the kind of joke which prompts 
reflection. Mr. Joyboy and Aimee Tha- 
natogenos as they dance attendance up- 
on the dead, turning the last breath of 
life in a corpse from a grim line of en- 
durance to one of happy smiles, with 
their rouge, their cards for sagging jaws, 
have something of the horror which is 
to be found in a painting by Hieronym- 
ous Bosch. They are like monsters in 
some fantastic allegory of which modern 
man has lost the key. Further, since the 
bok is not propaganda, but a work of 
at, no epilogue closes it, giving the key. 

Dennis Barlow reflects on his last 
evening in Los Angeles: 

He was carrying back instead a great shape- 

less chunk of experience, the artist’s load; 


ring it home to his ancient and comfort- 
less shore; to work on it hard and long, for 
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God knew how long—it was the moment of 
vision for which a lifetime is often too short. 
(The Loved One, by Evelyn Waugh. Lit- 
tle, Brown.) 
As a work of art this book is like a light- 
house: in the satire there is light, but it 
exists solely for those who are prepared 
to seek it out because in so doing they 
will be making an excursion into their 
own interiors to discover what it was in 
man that led their contemporaries in 
Southern California to erect the deadest 
of all monuments to preserve the mem- 
ory of human life. It is a question similar 
to that raised in Vile Bodies about war. 
“Well, hang it all, if no one wants it, 
who’s going to make them have it?” In 
short as one question leads to the other, 
so inevitably one book has led to the 
other, and although this would be a 
tempting place at which to close these 
notes on Waugh’s development as a 
writer it would be yielding to a neat 
rather than a truthful summing up. For 
there remains Helena (1950). 


Helena is a step back. The rather 
bland prefatory statement that the story 
is “just something to be read” destroys 
any suggestion that it may be a pot- 
boiler—as do some of the finer passages 
of writing which occur in it, passages 
which are impressive. But in Helena the 





propagandist rather than the artist shows 
himself once more. 


Tn retelling the legend of the Empress 
Helena in her search for the relics of the 
True Cross, time and again he falls back 
upon his notebook. For instance, he asks 

did she merely conform to the prevailing 

fashion, lie open unresisting to Divine 

Grace and so without design become its 

brimming vehicle? . . . We do not know. 

She was one seed in a vast germination. 

In a notebook, as one says—even in a 
biography—this kind of speculation 
would be permissible: but in a legend 
or novel it is out of context, since these 
are factors which should be inherent in 
the story. They should not require an 
author’s aside to the reader: they should 
be a component part of the general 
framework of the ‘book. For it is this 
weakness which has become more 
marked as Waugh has turned to more 
specifically religious themes. Admittedly 
all his fiction has led up to these specif- 
ically religious themes and, if one criti- 
cizes his execution of them, it is not to 
disparage or suggest that he should call 
a halt to them: rather, it is to place such 
efforts where they belong—among the 
foothills. Yet without those foothills 
there could not be the peaks. That is 
the paradox. Sharp divisions cannot be 
drawn between the two, because each is 
dependent upon the other: by the com- 
parative failures one recognizes the 
achievements; one is reminded of the 
fallability of novelists, how—because of 
the bend in human nature—good inten- 
tions are not enough to make a work of 
art. It is the perennial problem facing 
the artist of “a deeply religious tempera- 
ment,” forcing him back to acknowledge 
original sin. For the problem acts for him 
as both an incentive and a challenge, 
and it is in that spirit that Waugh has 
accepted it—year in and year out. Ac- 
cordingly one cannot now make any- 
thing more than an interim judgment 
upon his work, relating each book to the 
whole of his output, but evaluating it 
separately. For easy as it is to be wise 
after the event, with an author of such 
individuality and whose talent has taken 
sO many unexpected turns, it is unwise 
to prophecy about his future. Already 
those who wrote him off as a dead letter 
in modern literature after Brideshead 
Revisited have been proved wrong. 
There is greater wisdom in remembering 
a simpler fact: that as novelists go, he is 
still reasonably young—he is not yet 50. 
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FOR YOUNG READERS 





BOOKS One of the world’s 
FOR BOYS greatest stories is that 
12 to 16 revolving around the 


Greek and Trojan war. 
The greatest poets of western civiliza- 
tion have dealt with the theme; the fas- 
cination of the great tale seems to hold 
for all men in all ages. For young read- 
ers who may not yet be ready for the 
classic treatments of the story, or for 
anyone’ who would like to read a com- 
paratively brief account of the whole 
story from beginning to end, Olivia 
Coolidge has written THE TROJAN 
WAR (Houghton Mifflin, $3.00). Her 
telling of this story is complete as pos- 
sible, clear and simple. It is a good book. 


JOHNNY REB by Merritt Parmelee 
Allen (Longmans, Green, $2.75) is an 
unusually good historical novel. The ad- 
ventures of Ezra Todd, as one of Wade 
Hampton’s Carolina troopers during the 
Civil War, are exciting although far 
from glamorous—the usual romantic pic- 
ture of this particularly futile and de- 
structive war never enters the book. The 
heroic stature of Hampton, who is the 
actual hero, offers an inspiring central 
character. Good dialogue, real characters, 
action and a clearly drawn picture of 
Civil War days in the South are the 
strong points of the novel. It should be 
a most popular book, as have been Mr. 
Allen’s others, among which are The 
Mudhen, The White Feather and Bat- 
tle Lanterns. 


KNIGHT’S RANSOM by S. F. Wel- 
ty (Wilcox & Follett, $2.75) is an about- 
average adventure story. The story is 
centered on the adventures of young 
Vahl Thorfinnsson, falconer to the son 
of the Duke of Burgundy. It starts with 
a crusade to the Holy Land and carries 
Vahl to adventures in Turkey, Italy, 
Norway, Greenland and Iceland. The 
main fault in the story, especially in the 
first half, is the attempt to cover too 
much ground too briefly, leaving the 
reader with an unsatisfied feeling. On 
the credit side are fairly credible char- 
acters and sweeping action. 


MISTER STORMALONG by Mal- 
camson McCormick CHoughton Mif- 
flin, $2.25) is American folklore. The 
deadpan humor about a Paul Bunyan of 
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the sea is appealing at first, but tends 
to grow monotonous when all the situa- 
tions continue to center on Stormalong’s 
great size. 

Davip Younc 


BOOKS Teen-age girls have ac- 
FOR GIRLS cepted Mary Stolz as 
12 to 16 one of the best nov- 


elists of contemporary 
life. Her plots keep moving with good 
dialogue, her characterization is deft, 
and her books are written with a deep 
insight into human relationships. 


THE SEA GULLS WOKE ME 
(Harper, $2.50) will be no disappoint- 
ment. It is the story of a girl who has 
hair long enough to sit on. Unfortu- 
nately her mother is probably the only 
one who admires her long hair. While 
on the way to spend the summer in 
Maine at her uncle’s hotel, Jean has her 
hair cut in a beauty shop in New York 
and with the cutting comes a feeling of 
self-confidence she never before had. As 
she works in the hotel kitchen during 
the summer she continues to develop as 
an individual and as a mature woman. 


THE DEFENDER by Nicholas Kal- 
ashnikoff CScribners, $2.00) is a book 
for boys as well as girls. It is the story 
of Turgen, who lives in the mountains 
of northeastern Siberia and who becomes 


——— 








Illustration by Maurice Brevannes 
for “Bernard and His Dogs” 





the defender of the last of the wild rams 
in that locality. Turgen suffers from 
neighbors who cannot comprehend wha 
he is trying to do. Because of his way 
with animals, the people around him 
think he is possessed of the devil. There 
is a lesson for all in the mounting sys. 
picion of this man by people who dp 
not understand him. Eventually Turgen 
wins their love and respect, and insures 
the future of his beloved animals. The 
book is a beautifully written plea fo 
human understanding. 


CHARIOT IN THE SKY (Win 
ston, $2.50) is one of the Land of the 
Free Series about people who emigrate 
to America. When Arna Bontemps, | 
brarian at Fisk University, set out t 
write this story of the famous Jubilee 
Singers, he found all the materia 
needed in the archives of his own - 
brary. 

The story of the Jubilee Singers is 
told through young Caleb Willows, one 
of the group. The teen-age reader wil 
be fascinated with the story from young 
Caleb’s break for freedom when he was 
a 16-year-old slave to the dramatic ap 
pearance at the court of Queen Victoria 


just eight years after the close of the 
Civil War. 


On the lighter side, a book that teen- 
agers will enjoy is PARENTS KEEP 
OUT by Ogden Nash (Little, Brown, 
$2.75. It is filled with verses in Ogden 
Nash’s inimitable meter and rhyme on 
such topics as animals, the weather, diet 
and other pertinent ideas. 

Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


Bernard, hero of BER 
+ NARD AND HIS 
AND GIRLS DOGS by Claire 
8 to 12 Huchet Bishop 

(Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.00), spent his boyhood in his fathers 
castle high up in the Alps. Sent to the 
famous schools of 10th-century Paris, he 
found that he had a vocation. Against 
his proud and domineering father’ 
wishes, he became a priest, canon of the 
cathedral at Aosta in Italy. In that office 
he came painfully close to a terrifying 
problem: pilgrims who crossed _ the 
mountains at the pass of Mt. Jovis wert 
being attacked, robbed, slaughtered by 
a band of Moorish pirates who had te 
built at the pass the Roman temple 
Jupiter. The famous House of St. Nich 
olas, still standing today at that spot i 
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the pass and offering hospitality to trav- 
dets, gives testimony to Bernard’s defeat 
of the Moors. 

This is a splendid book, absorbing, 
axciting, meaningful. Every bit of the 
drama and significance of the saint’s life 
is realized. Mrs. Bishop has an unusal 
ulent, and has generously turned it to- 
ward young readers. Bernard and His 
Dogs is the second in a series of which 
Christopher the Giant is the first. 


THE CHRISTMAS STOVE by Alta 
Halverson Seymour (Wilcox & Follett, 
$2.50) tells of the orphans Peter and 
Tdi who go to live with a kind but 
impoverished maiden aunt just before 
Christmas. In the aunt’s cottage is a por- 
celain stove, each tile of which has a 
Christmas pitcure. Cheered by the stove, 
the children begin to work toward a 
metry Christmas for all. The story is 
sweet and restrained. Even with its sen- 
timentality and lack of realism it is con- 
vincing of at least one thing, that the 
pirit of the Christmas Child can bring 
happiness in any circumstance. 

THE GLOB by John O'Reilly CVik- 
ing, $1.50) is a story the author made 
up when his three little girls were sick 
with chicken-pox. The subject is evolu- 
tio: a formless glob in the early seas 
makes its way to land, develops legs, 
ams, fingers at its need, discovers other 
life friendly and unfriendly, and finally 
meets other globs, and becomes a tribal 
kader. Walt Kelly, who draws the 
‘Pogo” comic strip, liberally illustrated 
the book. The story has far too many 
eidences of its casual beginnings; it 
gives the impression that it is always 
about to be clever but that there is no 
me working hard enough at it to bring 
this about. I must also add that evolu- 
tion does not seem to me the subject for 
aslight and fragmentary treatment, par- 
ticularly for children. 

DAVID’S HUNDRED DOLLARS 
by Catherine Woolley (Morrow, $2.50) 
tals with the theme of spending and 
nisspending money. Young David re- 
wives $100 reward from a railroad for 
his quick action in warning the switch- 
man of a broken rail. The first part of 
the book is interesting and lifelike, but 
by the end the idea has been stretched 
pretty thin. For young readers the real- 
ness of the book will probably outweigh 
the moralizing. 

Really there is not too much to be 


aid for or against MICKEY THE 
Ape, 1952 


MONKEY by Adele and Cateau de 
Leeuw (Little, Brown, $2.50). What it 
has of adventure is commonplace. What 
it has of knowledge is fragmentary. 
What it has of imagination is indifferent. 
It does have smooth writing and a most 
unusual talking monkey, the subject of 
a professor's study. 

Tove Jansson wrote THE HAPPY 
MOOMINS (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50) in 
Swedish. In the English translation the 
stories are heavy and lacking in sparkle, 
but there is a touch that suggests an 
original mood of fantasy and manner of 
satire. Perhaps the stories simply cannot 
be translated. The language failure 
might also account for their seeming 
somewhat common; it may be that the 
English words chosen do not catch the 
comic emphasis which the original ones 


had. Mary Loutse Hector 
If you had heard the 

B ) 

> whoops and hollers and 

AND GIRLS Cheers which greeted 

4 to 8 THE FIRST BOOK 


OF FIREMEN by 
Brewster and Bendick CWatts, $1.75) 
you would never have any doubt as to 
what certain subject appeals to all chil- 
dren seemingly of any age and both 
sexes. Illustrations, plenty on every page, 
cover all aspects of fire-fighting. There 
are drawings and details of every bit of 
equipment used, and there is the whole 
story of just what goes on in the course 
of putting out a fire. There is also an 
explanation of the set-up of the squads, 
how they get their training and how 
they are organized. I don’t suppose the 
author has overlooked a single aspect of 
his subject, and the illustrator seems to 
have gotten everything under the brush 
too. It’s a dandy book. 

DOWN THE ROAD WITH 
JOHNNY by Irene Smith (Whittlesey 
House, $1.75) is pleasant reading that 
will fit in nicely at vacation time. It 
starts with the closing of school: for sum- 
mer vacation. Johnny has been promoted 
from second grade to third. After a few 
days at home, he goes off to spend two 
weeks at Uncle Matt’s farm. The rest of 
the book is concerned with the events 
of one afternoon in the country. A very 
full afternoon it was, and thoroughly 
satisfying for Johnny and for little boy 
readers. 

If you can reconcile yourself to the 
fact of a girl having such a name, you 
will have no trouble accepting this story, 








Fine Books 


FOR 


..» Boys 








DESPERATE DRUMS, by Eva K. 
Betz. The story of three young sol- 
diers of Washington’s army, with 
fact and fiction blending in a skilful 
reconstruction of military and do- 
mestic life in Colonial days. A read- 
ing adventure of high quality, rec- 
ommended by the Don Bosco Book 
Club. 224 pp., richly illustrated, 
$2.00 


AND THE WINDS BLEW, by 
Brother Ernest, C.S.C. A favorite 
author tells the exciting tale of 
Jerry Donahue’s dangerous and dif- 
ficult life in the army in India. 
Well-plotted, with a satisfying cli- 
max. 240 pp., illustrated, $1.50 


KULIK’S FIRST SEAL HUNT, by 
Alma Savage. For younger readers 
—the thrilling adventures of a he- 
roic young Eskimo and his dog. 
Strikingly illustrated, 124 pp., $1.50 


BY CROSS AND ANCHOR, by 
James K. Jamison. A story-biogra- 
phy teen-agers relish—the life of 
the great missionary Frederic Ba- 
raga, first Bishop of Marquette. 
Sturdy and attractive in format, 
with spirited pictures, this book 
makes an admirable gift or school 
prize. 240 pp., $2.50. 


s 
Dept. 4-1570 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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BOO OOOO OOOO OOF 


THOMAS MORE 
IS gong to the 
NCEA Convention 


We’ll have a booth—No. 194—to 
show all the newest books and to tell 
you about our many services for 


schools and libraries. 


We hope you'll stop and visit with 
us at the convention in Kansas City 
during Easter Week. Our new cata- 
logue listing over 600 adult books is 
ready and we’ll be glad to give you 


a copy—or several if you want them. 


Our best wishes to The National 
Catholic Educational Association for 
a successful convention and we are 
looking forward to meeting all our 


teacher and librarian friends. 


OKO OOO OOOO OOF 





THE STORY OF LENT 
IN ART MASTERPIECES 
By J. C. BULLIET 
Art Critic, Chicago Daily News 


A timely, compact and informative series of 40 

narratives of the Lenten Story, illustrated by 40 

pieces of art in black and white. Paperbound. $1.00 
LOUIS MARIANO, PUBLISHER 

176 W. Adams St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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FROSTY SNOW by Isobel Harris 
CHolt, $1.50). It is the story of nine- 
year-old Frosty Snow and her world of 
dad and mother, home and park, and the 
very exciting, wonderful, beloved per- 
sonage in her life—her godfather. He’s a 
famous world traveler and has not seen 
Frosty since her christening. The story 
is told by Frosty herself. Most girls will 
like this story and friendly Frosty. The 
layout of the book is one of the prettiest 
we have seen. 


LOST IN THE ZOO by Berta and 
Elmer Hader (Macmillan, $2.50) offers 
a different way of taking the reader on 
a picture book stroll through the zoo. 
John Henry William got lost in the zoo 
and his sister is looking for him. No, he 
isn’t by the elephant yard, or the seal 
pond, or the monkey house. At the close 
of the story John Henry is found. In 
fact he finds himself, and how that hap- 
pens makes for a novel and laughable 
twist at the ending. That, and the final 
picture of his sister tying a string to him 
and leading him home. The drawings 
are colorful and good. 


Preccy WInkK 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued on page 268) 


technical perfection, and, while admitting the 
importance of technical skill, held that it was 
secondary to the spiritual ends of the paper. 
Never in its entire, short but volcanic history, 
did the staff ever hold that the world is easy 
to change and always, throughout its history, 
did the paper frantically search for technically 
trained people and up-to-date equipment. 


I submit that the Sun Herald’s failure was 
due, not so much because of too much zeal 
nor because of lack of awareness of the need 
for technical competentce. . . . Rather it failed 
because the staff did not know how to run a 
newspaper (from beginning to end it was at 
best a daily magazine which suffered as a 
newspaper because it had no news and as a 
magazine because it had to be ground out 
daily), and because, in their search for com- 
petence, the staff made poor choices. They 
were eager and willing to obtain skill, com- 
petence, technique, but failed in their judg- 
ment of selecting the properly qualified peo- 
ple, and in their policy of not paying adequate 
salaries that qualified people would need. This, 


of course, is not the entire reason for the. 


failure but it is an attempt to correct Mr. 
Herr’s point... . 


There may be intrinsic reasons in the con- 
cept of a Catholic daily, as thought of in the 
United States, that preclude its immediate pos- 
sibility or even desirability, at least on a na- 
tional scale. . . 

ApotpH ScHALK 


Chicago, Illinois 








FROM BEHIND 
THE BOOKS 








by CaTHARINE GALLAGHER 


CHURCH IN AMERICA 

].L.T., majoring in history, reques 
books on the early development of th 
Catholic Church in our country. 

Our Catholic Heritage, by a Benedic. 
tine monk ($3.50), traces the growth of 
the Church in each state, along with 
civic, social and economic developments 
in the states. The Story of America 
Catholicism, by Theodore Maynard 
($6.50), and The Catholic Church in 
the United States, by Theodore Roeme 
($5.00) are both one volume history 
books which have been published in the 
past ten years. John Gilmary.Shea’s His 
tory of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, published in four vo 
umes (1886-1892), is the most detailed 


history of the early years that we know 
of. 


MEDICAL ETHICS 

A mother writes for some titles on 
medical ethics for her son who is study- 
ing to be a doctor. 

Dr. B. J. Cicarra, in his Newer Eth 
ical Problems in Medicine and Surgen 
($3.75) points out the ethical rules gor. 
erning such current problems as euthe 
nasia, contraception and artificial insem 
ination, and applies the natural law 
these problems. The Catholic Doctor by 
A. Bonnar ($3.50) is now in its fifth 
edition and is widely recognized as 
standard guide for Catholic doctos 
everywhere. Marriage, Morals and Met 
ical Ethics by Rev. O. J. Kelly, M.D, 
and F. L. Good, M.D. ($3.50) is oned 
the newest books in this field and wa 
written by two distinguished Harvard 
Medical School graduates, one a priest 
psychiatrist and the other a well-known 
gynecologist, both of whom are member 
of the Matrimonial Tribunal of the arch 
diocese of Boston. 


Brother Odillon, librarian of the Mt 
St. Charles Library,- Woonsocket, Ri, 
needs copies of the following issues ¢ 
Books on Trial to complete his colle 
tion: Vol. VIII, No. 2 (July-August 
1949); Vol. V, No. 2 CJuly-Augus 
1946) and Vol V, No. 7 (March, 1947): 
Readers who have unwanted copies ¢ 
these issues please write to Brother 
lon. 
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AMONG OUR REVIEWERS 


GrorcE M. BarMann is farm reporter for 
the Springtield, Ohio Sun. 


Doris Durry Boy xe is Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology at St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 


BrorHen Finsparr Buckxtey, C.S.C., is a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
Notre Dame. 


Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD is Librarian at 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit. 


EDWARD }. Caw ey is Office Manager for 
the National Council of Catholic Men, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

SisteR Mary Ceci, O.S.B., teaches at 
St. Scholastica High School, Chicago. 


ConeELL Down, C.P., writes from the Pas- 
sonist Fathers’ Retreat House, Clayton, Mo. 


MarcuERITE GALLAGHER is an Assistant 
Librarian in the Chicago Public Library. 


Vincent J. Gress is Editorial Director of 
Fides Publishers and a frequent contributor to 
many Catholic publications. 


Hucu Granam is Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Director of Teacher 
Training at John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land. 


CotoneL JosepH I. Greene is Editor of 
Combat Forces Journal. 


Watpemar GuriAn is Editor of The Re- 
view of Politics and a member of the faculty 
of the University of Notre Dame. 


L. V. Jacks is Director of the Department 
of Classics at Creighton University, Omaha, 
and the author of several biographies. 


Sister Mary James, S.S.N.D., is the au- 
thor of In the Name of the Bee and Poets at 
Prayer. 


Nicuotas Joost is an Assistant Professor 
at Loyola University, Chicago, and a contribu- 
tor to the recently published Fifty Years of 
the American Novel. 


Paut Krnrery is Professor of History at 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


Rev. James F. Kitreson is an assistant at 
Sacred Heart Church, Miles City, Montana. 


Mscr. Harry C. Koenie is Librarian at St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, II]. 


Joun J. O’Connor is Professor of History 
at Georgetown University, School of Foreign 


Service, Washington, D.C. 


Rev. H. A. Remuocp is Pastor of St. Jo- 
sph’s Church, Sunnyside, Wash. 


JoserpH Rousrx, S.J., is Chairman of the 
Department of History at Loyola University, 
Chicago. 


Bernanp THEALL, O.S.B., is a faculty 


member of the School of Library Science, 
_ University of America, Washington, 
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ADVENTURES IN TWO WORLDS—Cronin 





BRIGHT PROCESSION—Sedges 





CATHOLISISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM—O’‘Neil 





A CATHOLIC SPEAKS HIS MIND—Sugrve 





THE CHALLENGE TO ISOLATION—Lander and 
Gleason 





A CHANCE TO LIVE—Carroll-Abbing 





CHILDREN OF THE RAINBOW—MacMahon 





CHRIST UNCONQUERED-—Little 





DAUGHTER OF THE PACIFIC—Matsuoka 





THE DEVIL IN THE DESERT—Horgan 





THE DEVIL YOU SAY!—Breig 





EISENHOWER—Gunther 





THE FLIGHT FROM GOD—Picard 





FOURTEEN MEN—Scholes 





GRANDMA MOSES: MY LIFE’S HISTORY 





THE HAYBURN FAMILY—McCrone 





HIMALAYAN ASSIGNMENT—Mason 





HOLD BACK THE NIGHT—Frank 





HOURGLASS—Lynch 





1 LED 3 LIVES—Philbrick 





JANE HADDEN—Marshall 





LET IT COME DOWN—Bowles 





LOOK DOWN IN MERCY—Baxter 





MAIN FLEET TO SINGAPORE—Grenfell 





MANY ARE ONE—Trese 





THE MECHANICAL BRIDE—MclLuhan 





MY RINGSIDE SEAT IN MOSCOW—Nyaradi 





MY SON’S STORY—Frank 





THE NEGRO FREEDMAN—Donald 





NUMBER NINE—Herbert 





ONE LITTLE BOY—Baruch 





PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON THE POLITICAL 
ORDER—Powers (ed) 





THE PECULIAR WAR—Kahn 





THE PENNINGTONS—Partridge 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNISM—LaPira 
and others 





RETURN TO CHESTERTON—Ward 





THE ROAD TO SHALIMAR—Wells 





SAILING TO FREEDOM—Veedam and Wall 





SAINTS FOR OUR TIMES—Maynard 





SATAN 





SHANGHAI CONSPIRACY—Willoughby 





SOCIOLOGY OF THE PARISH—Nuesse and Harte 





SON OF A TINKER—Walsh 





SYBiIL—Auchincloss 





THROUGH CHARLEY’S DOOR—Kimbrough 





U.S.A. CONFIDENTIAL—Lait and Mortimer 





WHERE WINTER NEVER COMES—Bates 
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FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


Desert of Love, The, $3.00 

Life of Jesus, $3.00 (biog.) 

Men I Hold Great, $3.00 

St. Margaret of Cortona, $3.00 
(biog. ) 

Therese, $3.00 

Unknown Sea, The, $3.00 

Vipers’ Tangle, $3.00 

Woman of the Pharisees, $3.00 


GRAHAM GREENE 


Brighton Rock, $3.50 

End of the Affair, The, $3.00 
Heart of the Matter, The, $1.29 
Lost Childhood and Other Essays, 
The, $3.50 

19 Stories, $3.00 

Power and the Glory, The, $3.00 
Third Man, The, $2.00 


EVELYN WAUGH 


Black Mischief, $2.50 

Brideshead Revisited, $1.49 
Decline and Fall, $2.50 

Edmund Campion, $2.75 (biog) 
Handful of Dust, A, $1.50 

Helena, $2.75 

Put Out More Flags, $2.50 

Scoop, $2.50 

Scott-King’s Modern Europe, $2.00 
Vile Bodies, $2.50 


THOMAS MERTON 


Ascent to Truth, $3.50 

Exile Ends in Glory, $3.75 
Figures for an Apocalypse, $2.50 
Man in the Divided Sea, A, $2.50 
Seeds of Contemplation, $3.00 
Seven Storey Mountain, The, $1.98 
Waters of Siloe, $1.98 

What Are These Wounds?, $2.50 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua, $3.50, $1.25 
Development of Christian Doctrine, 
The, $3.50 

Essays and Sketches, 3 vols., $3.50 
ea. 

Idea of a University, The, $3.50 
John Henry Newman — Moody, 
$3.75 

Present Position of Catholics in 
England, The, $2.00 

Sermons and Discourses, 2 vols., 
$3.50 ea. 

Young Mr. New:1an — Ward, $4.50 


RONALD KNOX 


Creed in Slow Motion, The, $2.50 
Enthusiasm, $6.00 

God and the Atom, $2.00 

Gospel in Slow Motion, The, $2.50 
Holy Bible, The, $15.00 (Old Tes- 
tament, Vols. I and II, $5.00 ea.; 
New Testament, $3.00; illustrated, 
$5.00) 

Mass in Slow Motion, The, $2.50 
Retreat for Priests, $2.50 

St. Paul’s Gospel, $1.75 

Spiritual Aeneid, A, $3.00 

Stimuli, $2.25 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


Collected Poems of G. K. Chester- 
ton, $3.50 : 

Coloured Lands, The, $2.00 
Common Man, The, $3.00 
Everlasting Man, The, $3.50 
Father Brown Omnibus, $3.00 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton — Ward, 
$3.00 

Heretics, $2.50 

Man Who Was Chesterton, The, 
$3.00 

Man Who Was Thursday, The, 
$2.75 

Orthodoxy. $3.00 

Return to Chesterton-Ward, $4.50 
St. Francis of Assisi, $2.00 

St. Thomas Aquinas, $3.00 

Thing, The, $2.75 


JACQUES MARITAIN 


Art and Faith, $2.75 

Art and Scholasticism, $3.50 
Dream of Descartes, The, $3.00 
Existence and the Existent, $3.00 
Formal Logic, $3.50 

Introduction to Philosophy, $2.75 
Man and the State, $3.50 

Person and the Common Good, The, 
$2.00 

Philosophy of Nature, $3.00 
Prayer and Intelligence, $1.00 
Preface to Metaphysics, A, $2.25 
Rights of Man and Natural Law, 
The, $2.00 

Science and Wisdom, $4.00 

Three Reformers, $3.50 

True Humanism, $4.00 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Judgment of Nations, The, $1.50 
Making of Europe, The, $3.50 
Progress and Religion, $1.50 
Religion and Culture, $3.50 
Religion and the Rise of Western 
Culture, $3.50 


BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 


Communism and the Conscience of 
the West, $1.25 

Divine Romance, The, $1.25 
Eternal Galilean, The, $1.25 

God and Intelligence in Modern 
Philosophy, $3.00 

Life of All Living, The, $1.25 

Lift Up Your Heart, $1.49 

Love One Another, $2.50 

Moods and Truths, $1.25 

Old Errors and New Labels, $1.25 
Peace of Soul, $1.49 

Philosophy of Religion, $5.00 
Three to Get Married, $3.00 
World’s First Love, The, $3.50 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


Cautionary Verses, $3.50 

Cranmer, $3.50 

Hilaire Belloc: An Anthology — 
Roughead, ed., $3.50 

How the Reformation Happened, 
$3.00 

Restoration of Property, The, $2.00 
Richelieu, $3.50 

Wolsey, $3.50 


ETIENNE GILSON 


Being and Some Philosophers, $3.50 
Dante the Philosopher, $4.00 
Heloise and Abelard, $3.00 

Spirit of Medieeval Philosophy, 
The, $4.00 

Unity of Philosophical Experience, 
The, $3.50 


KATHERINE BURTON 


. According to the Pattern, $2.50 


Celestial Homespun, $3.50 
Chaminade, Apostle of Mary, $3.00 
Great Mantle, The, $3.00 

Next Thing, The, $3.00 

Sorrow Built a Bridge, $3.00 
Three Generations, $3.50 
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